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Madras Museum is a rich repository of south 
Indian bronzes which embody one of the highest 
achievements of Indian art. These sculptures are 
part of the world's artistic heritage and will always 
be prized as artefacts of man's creativity and of the 
divine spark in him. Chola bronzes are specially 
celebrated for their mastery in the portrayal of 
grace and dignity in the human form. 


With a view to preserve the pristine purity 
of this ancient art, as Industries Minister, Madras, 
I started a school for sculpture at Mama 1lapuram and 
a school for bronze icons at Swamimalai. I am happy 
to note that these have preserved the ancient art for 
posterity. 


It is gratifying that Madras Museum, in 
collaboration with the Development Corrmi s s i one r of 
Handicrafts, Government of India, is holding a month 
long Exhibition of these icons from the 14th April, 
1992. I am sure this initiative will enthuse those 
artists and sthapat is who continue the great 
tradition to this day, as we 11 as those who will want 
to see the objects for their aesthetic fulfilment. 


I send my best wishes for the success of 
the Exhibition. 


jlj l/^i 


New Delhi, 

April 13. 1992. 


( R. VENKATARAMAN ) 
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I am delighted to learn that Government Museum, Madras 
and the Development Commissioner for Handicrafts, Government 
of India are organising an exhibition which will include a display 
of South Indian Bronzes, demonstration by eminent craftsmen, cultural 
programmes, film shows and seminars highlighting various facets 
of Indian art and sculpture. I congratulate the organisers on their 
imaginative effort to present objects and artifacts of centuries 
gone by as part.of a living tradition. 

The priceless treasures housed in our Museums represent an 
important facet of our riel* heritage. They are a visual delight, 
as well as a storehouse of knowledge. They take us back to our 
roots and tell the story of change, the story of human development. 

I send my best wishes for the success of the exhibition. 

[P.V. Narasimha Rao] 


New Delhi 
April 8, 1992 



R. •• 

RAJ BHAVAN 
Madras-600 022 


12.4.1992 



I am glad to learn that Madras Museum is 
organizing in collaboration with the Development 
Commissioner for Handicrafts# Government of India# 
a month-long exhibition at Madras from 14th April 
1992. 


The Museum which had a modest beginning 
in 1851 is now in possession of a very rich collection 

of South Indian bronzes. The fact that more than 

1600 exquisite South Indian bronzes would be displayed 
in the exhibition# speaks of the voluminous collection 
of artefacts in the Museum# wide in its range and 

variety. I am also happy to note that various cultural 
programmes, demonstration by eminent craftsmen in 
icon making# film shows etc. would be held to comme¬ 
morate the occasion. 

I am sure the exhibition would benefit 

people from all walks of life. I extend my best wishes 

V 

for the success of the exhibition. / 

(BHISHMA NARA1N SINGH) 
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fWfM^O O^ 

MINISTER OF STATE FOR TEXTILES 
INDIA 

NEW DELHI-110011 


MESSAGE 


It gives me irmcnse pleasure to know that 
the Government Museum, Madras is organising 
a month long exhibition on South Indian Bronzes 
at its premises from the 14th April, 1992 
incollaborationwith the Development Conraissloner 
(Handicrafts), Ministry of Textiles. I am 
sure that this exhibition would give art 
lovers a rare opportunity to view the choicest 
bronze collections of the famous Government 
Museum, but would also be of great value to 
eraftspersons and various organisations engaged 
in the development of the Handicrafts Industry. 

I offer my warm greetings and best wishes 
for the success of the exhibition. 


TT^-7 

( ASHOK GEHLOT ) 


Dr. Avrai D. Natarajan 

Secretary to Government 


Tamil Development Culture Dept. 

Madras 


I am glad that an exhibition of South Indian bronzes, perhaps the first of its kind 
considering its size and range of exhibits has been organized now especially when 
a new awareness is sought to be created in protecting, preserving arid propagating 
the glorious cultural heritage of Tamil Nadu. 

It is interesting to learn that more than 1,00,000 bronzes could be found scattered 
all over Tamil Nadu in temples; mutts and other remote places most of them 
depicting the ingenious craftsmanship of the talented artisans of medieval Tamil 
Nadu. Although the aesthetic excellence of the art, architecture and sculpture of 
India is famous all over the world, the exquisiteness of the bronzes of South India 
enjoys an exclusive renown being unparalleled in their creative artistry, exuber¬ 
ance and awe-inspiring grandeur. 

Since the bronzes form pan of oui rich contribution to the world heritage of an, 
it has become our inescapable duty and responsibility to leave no stone unturned 
in attending to their proper upkeep. 

It is a matter of immense satisfaction that the tradition of casting bronzes, 
originating, as it did. from the prehistoric period and developing through the 
chequered career of our cultural history, is still prevalent in pockets of Tamil Nadu 
and is sought to be improved with Government patronage, evidence for which 
could be seen in this exhibition. 

Although the Agamas and Sastras of yore have formulated the basic methodol¬ 
ogy and other technical matters, the bronzes arc found to represent the principles 
and precepts of an as enunciated in the scriptures like Thcvaram and Divya 
Prabhandam hymns. 

I am particularly happy that Thiru M. Raman, I.A.S., Director of Museums, is 
straining every nerve to make the exhibition a success which is being inaugurated 
by the Honourable Chief Minister, whose special concern and enthusiasm in the 
preservation of our ancient art and culture is well known. 



Madras Museum undoubtedly has the world’s best collection 
of South Indian Bronzes. To enable the an lovers to enjoy and 
appreciate this great treasure, a month long exhibition has been 
organised. During this month long exposition, seminars, filmshows, 
cultural programmes and talks by the eminent persons are also being 
arranged. I hope the readers would find the articles in the souvenir 
interesting and useful. 


M. RAMAN, LA.S. 
DIRECTOR OF MUSEUMS 
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South Indian Bronzes* 

Dr. C. Siviramamurti 


That sooth India is famous fof hex large collection of 
highly aesthetic bronzes is no exaggeration at all as is amply 
proved by the remains left in spite of the ravages of time that 
have had their own loll. Temples in south India teem with 
bronzes of the highest quality, and many of them are under 
worship, They gleam and glisten like gold and, with the 
garlands and sandal paste offered daily to them in ritual, 
present a picturesque episode of elaborate daily worship 
which is a feature in every temple in south India, a tradition 
that continues even today. 

The images were intended to be taken out m procession 
not only around the ambulatory of the temple for the edifi¬ 
cation of the devotees assembled in the temple to witness the 
festival, but also would go out into the village, into every 
street by turn, stop almost at every door lo bless every 
individual devotee. These arc known as thcchalabcra or the 
moving images in contrast to the sthirabera or the fixed 
deities in the sanctum that cannot move and that have to be 
seer and worshipped on the spot in the cella. The Sihirabtra 
were usually of stone though originally .nearly two thousand 
years ago. they were generally made of lighter material like 
wood. Sometimes they are very large ones made of stuccos 
and with delicate plaster applied, and details of the figures 
brought out very carefully and coloured. They were very 
imposing indeed, but the usual norm for these fixed images 
in the cella was stone, and the moving ones were made of 
metal. In South India five metals were used. PanchaJoha as 
the admixture was called, composed of brass, copper, silver, 
gold and tin. 

From the earliest historical period the lost-wax method, 
cire perdue process as it was called, was well known in India. 
The earliest bronzes found at Mohcnjcnlan) are in this 
process In the Dcccan and in South India the same process 
was in vogue. The whole of the south was under the sway of 
the Satavahanas during the four centuries from the second 
century B C. lo about the end of the second century A. D. 
One of the finest bronzes of this penod fashioned by a 
Satavahana Sculptor is the elephant with royal riders of the 
second century A. D.. a tiny one. a miniature bronze now in 
the Kolhapur Museum, only 5 cms. high but exquisite in 
workmanship pre-supposing a great tradition that must have 
been there several centuries earlier. In the extreme south of 
India, in Adicchanallur in Tininelveli district, a female 
figurine, a mother goddess 7 cms. high, which can be dated 
to about 1000 B.C., was found and is now preserved in the 
Government Museum at Madras. The Satavahanas were 
great patrons of the Brahmanical and Buddhist religions, 
being very tolerant monarchs, and some of the finest 


Satavahana bronzes of Buddha of medium size, though 
larger than the ones already described, ranging from 40 to 30 
cms. have been found in different places m Andhra districts 
on the hanks of the River Krishna. There arc a few preserved 
in the Government Museum. Madras, and some have been 
found so far away as in Dong Duang in Malaya and even in 
Celebes island showing how there was a great demand for 
Satavahana sculptures of Buddha in metal in different lands 
of South East Asia. There was a close relationship between 
the Buddhist monks of the Krishna valley and those of 
Ceylon, and the famous image of Buddha in metal of the 
Amaravati school from Badulla now in the Colombo Mu¬ 
seum is a magnificent example. During the excavations at 
Nagarjunakonda a pnneely figure was found with a bow 
belonging to the Ikshvaku period of the third century A.D. 

The early Pal lavas (like Sivakandavarman) who issued 
Prakrit charters were great patrons of art, and during their 
lime metal work flourished. A fine example of workmanship 
of this period may be seen in the Avalokitcsvara of about the 
fourth-fifth century A.D. from the Krishna valley, now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum at London. The Pallavas were 
important rulers in the South, and we know from the Allahabad 
inscription of Samadragupta that Vishnugopa stood up and 
gave battle to Samudragupta. They ruled from Kanchipu- 
ram. Kanchipuram was a great intellectual centre. There was 
an important university, ghaiika, here, and the city is men¬ 
tioned specially by the greatest Sanskritgrammarian Pa tan j ah 
in the second century B.C. It was also a great cultural centre. 
No wonder that Sankara, who lived in the eighth century and 
was a contemporary of the Pallavas, gives the parable of 
molten copper poured into a mould assuming shape of the 
required figure as an illustration of perception in an early text 
of Indian philosophy. Sankara in his Brahmasuirabhashya 
( 14 . 12 ) gives this parable in the words 

mushaAishikiadruiaiamradiprahmavai, i.e. like unages 

wrought of copper and other molten metal poured from a 
crucible into the mould. This is particularly interesting as 
Sankara was a contemporary of the later Pallavas when some 
of the finest bronzes of the Pal lava period were being 
fashioned. In his Upadesasahasri (XIV.4) Sankara gives a 
verse as an example of the mind flow ing into and taking the 
shape of objects comprehended by the senses: mushasiktam 
yaiha lamram lannibham jayate laiha. ntpodin \japnu\ai 
Chilian lannibham driryate dhruvam. This is aguin an elabo¬ 
ration of the molten metal poured from the crucible into the 
mould taking its shape. It is still a living art practised by 
metal workers known as sthapam who prepare images by 
contemplating on hymns for the purpose known as 


Courtesy: Mrs. C. Si\<aramamuriht and Mart Publications. Bombay. 




3. Buddha attended by Sagaraj Chauri bearers. 
Nagapattinam. Thanjavur, early chola, A. D. 1000. 
Collection: Government Museum, Egmore, Madras 
The halo and the other symbolic additions to the 
figure often Buddha sealing in the lotus seat show 
Brahmamsation of the earlier austere ellipses of the 
northern Buddha sculptures 


Ardhanarisvara, 

Thiruvengadu, 

Chola, eleventh century A. D. 

Collection: Government Museum. Egmore, Madras. 
The fusion of the feminine limits with the protuberant 
breast with the male form is achieved from within the 
mood of reaiisasion of the unity of two opposing 
strains. The modelling is a supreme example of the 
bronze casters highest skill . 
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dhyanasbkas describing elaborately the forms of individual 
icons. The texts were carefully preserved and studied. The 
aesthetic pan was contributed by the personal art experience 
and connotsseurehip of each metal worker according to his 
capacity. Some of the finest bronzes have thus been fash¬ 
ioned and excite not only wonder but admiration 

From the early Chola inscriptions wc know that several 
images were gifted by emperors to the temples for worship, 
and they are specially described as of two types, solid and 
hollow cast ghanamaga elundaruluvtua chandhvara- 

prasadadtvar. The God Chandisvaraprasadadeva cast solid 
and set up. and ghanapollalaga chchtyda rishabham. a bull 
cast hollow. The process itself known as madhuchchhish- 
tavidhana, lost-wax method, is described in the Sitpasas- 
tras, and there is narration of it in a chapter on it m the 
Manas or a in extremely corrupt text and also in the 
Vishnusamhita. The clearest picture of metal casting is given 
by the Western Chalukyan king Somesvara (A. D. 1127- 
113*) in his encyclopaedic wort Abhilashiarihachima- 
mani or Manasollasa. It is here stated thai the image has to 
be prepared with wax according lo the navatala measure¬ 
ment, light yellow in colour and beautiful to behold, with 
proper disposition of the limbs including arms and weapons 
according to the iconographic texts. Long tubes, each with 
a flared mouth resembling the kasa flower, should be added 
on the back, at the shoulder, on the nape, or on the crown. 

The figure then is coated with clay well prepared by 
adding to it charred husk, tiny bits of cotton and salt, all 
finely ground. The coating is repeated thrice every lime after 
an interval of a couple of days and after that dried in the 
shade. The final coating is the most liberal. The mouth and 
the channel of the tube ire left free. The weight and quantity 
of brass, copper, silver or gold is determined by the weight 
of the wax m the mould, fhe chosen metal is heated and. in 
the mould, which is also heated and from which the wax is 
melted and runs out the molten metal is poured. The metal 
poured through the open mouth on the mould occupies the 
entire portion within the mouth and runs in a hot stream to 
completely occupy every bit of space reaching up to the 
mouth of the tube. The mould is allowed to cool, carefully 
broken, and the image in us perfection is realized. The tubes 
and superfluous projections are cut off. The image is finally 
finished and burnished. This in brief is described in the text 
and this is the process that has been followed for ages. 

The sthapaii is very particular about the iconomctry and 
iconography. The various surras like maulisutra. nabhiiu- 
ira. akshisutra, bhumisuira. kakshasura and others are all 
guide lines, and the height is determined by the tala. The tala 
mcastacmcm is based on the dimensions of the face from 
forehead to chin. There are also sthanas or dispositions like 
the rju. ardharju and various hastas or hand-gestures like 
abhaya (protection). varada (booo-confemng). ka}okamukJkj 
(ID cany an object), karianmukha (like a pair of scissors to 
hold a weapon), katyavalamhaa (resting on hip ),lola (free). 
jMchi(threatening). virmoy<a(wonder). vyakkyana (exposi¬ 


tion) and many others. Hands brought together as in an/ali 
(obeissance) ire also to be taken into account In the case of 
Nataraja the hand across is dandahasta and the one canying 
the fire b in ardhackandra. 

Ornamentation. dress and the method of moulding the 
anatomical features of the figure itself have differed from 
time to time, helping us to fix the date of individual bronzes 
as Pallava. early Chola. late Chola. early Vijayanagan. late 
Vijayanagara, Nay aka and so forth. The jaias of Shivt 
assume various forms. The swirling jatas of Nataraja are 
well known. At the commencement of his dance, they are 
hinging down, but when he is in a momentum of quick 
movement, the jota* swirl round rising up and forming 
almost a net with the flowers dropping in between them on 
both sides with Ganga on one side and the crescent moon on 
the other. It is i glorious sight. Vrishabhamika, Dakshi- 
namurti and other forms of Nauraja have the juror bound as 
a heavy mass known as /auibhara. Bhairava’s flaming hair 
is called jvaJakesa. While Brahma, Siva, Sarasvati and 
Parvati were /atamakuta or crown composed of ma« of hair. 
Vishnu. Sridevi. Bhudevi and others have the crown Kirita- 
makuta. For princesses like Siia, Satyabhamaor Rukmini. 
there is the dhammilla or the dressed-up hair is a braid but 
for the goddesses it is the crown. Krishna himself docs not 
wear the crown but has also the dressed-up hair Rama as a 
king coronated wears the crown while his brothers have only 
dressed-up hair. 

The clasp on the waist zone is usually adorned with the 
1 ion-head kiriimukha in the case of male deities, while a pair 
of makara heads decorates the slender waists of goddesses, 
except Durga who alone has a lion-head clasp. Goddesses 
are adorned also with a charming crosstelt of gold delicately 
wrought, known as chchhannawa. The yajncpanta or the 
sacred thread with a beautiful double-bell clasp adorns every 
god. and almost all goddesses also in the earlier periods. It 
is almost a fill band that runs from the left shoulder below 
the right arm and rests on the waist It becomes more and 
more sinuous as the centuries pass and also develops several 
strands till finally in the Vijayanagara period the strands 
become numerous. In the case of Vishnu, the srivatsa mark 
is more symbolic in the Pallavapcnod till slowly it becomes 
a seated feminine figure in early Chola somewhat triangular 
in shape, and finally in the Vijayanagara period it is just a 
tnanglc. In the case of Bhairava. the yajnopavira is a very 
long one composed either of skulls or anumber of bells. The 
shoulder tassel appears in the early Chola period to the right 
and has a banyan-shaped pendant. It also develops to the left 
from the late Chola period onwards. 

The armlets and anklets also have their change during the 
centuries which help us to identify the image according to its 
correct dating. The siraschakra which is a lotus-like decora¬ 
tion at the back of the head changes again during the 
centuries. The loops and the waist zone, which are in the 
car best Pallava period semicircular, slowly taper down, and 
during the centuries undergo transformation of form. The 
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/. Vishapaharana, 

K il/ippuAAanur 

Pallava period. 8th century A D. 

Collection: Government Museum. Eg more. Madras. 




2. Natesa. 

Kuram. Chingleput District. 

Pdlava, eighth century A. D. 

Collection. Government Museum, Egmore. Madras. 
This is a fine example of S' ales a dancing in the 
l/rdhvajanupose, probably the only representation of 
Notesa in this pose in metal. 
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side tassels also change similarly, one straight tassel at the 
earliest stage gew doubled and finally even trebled in the 
Vijayanagara penod. The circular decoration on the hot 
locks known as prishha chakra is unknown in earlier 
sculptures and appears only in the Vijayanagara period. The 
kuchabandha or the breast-band is usually for the senior 
consort of the deity like Sndevi of Vishnu. 

The attributes also develop, with changes during the 
centuries. The discus which is held on edge in the Pallava 
period is at 45 degrees angle diagonally held in the Chola 
period and is flat during the Vijayanagara days. The flames 
that develop slowly in the late Pa]lava period become more 
prominent in Chola and develop tassels also on the Vijay¬ 
anagara period. The natural noose and axe in the Pallava and 
early Chola periods become almost unrecognizable in the 
Vijayanagara period. The tula of Siva, which has a longer 
middle prong and almost semi-circular side prongs in Pal¬ 
lava images, loses the height of the middle prong in the 
Chola period, changes in form and goes on changing there¬ 
after. Similarly the club gada of Vithnu also has its own 
change of form during the centuries. 

As the temples of the Pal lavas were comparatively small 
and gopuras also were very small, the bronzes of this period 
arc miniatures but exquisitely wrought. Of these probably 
the most magnificent is the Tnporaniaka with a single pair 
of arms, one of the eight forms recognized tn the silpa text, 
now in the Gautam Sarabhai collection at Ahmedahad. A 
Vishapafarana of thccighlh-ninth century from Kilapudda- 
nur. now in the Government Museum at Madras, is a unique 
one with the yajnopa\'iia or the sacred thread running over 
the right arm. a special characteristic of Pallava art and is 
probably the only known image of that form in metal 

anywhere in the world. Equally fortunate is the Madras 
Museum in possessing another Pallava image of Nataraja. a 
unique one again in a special dance pose known as 
urdhvajanu. This image from kuram is the only one of its 
kind in metal known. Another Pallava image of about the 
same date is from the temple at Nallur. with the foot raised 
a little from CHaiura to form the urdhvajanu Hus is multi- 
armed. a rare feature in south Indian bronzes; it has eight 
hands, the snake having five hoods encircling one of them. 
This description of the snake is given by one of the four 
famous Saiva devotees (Nalvar) Ttrujnajiasamhandar. In 
this the dwarf crushed under the foot actually does not feel 
crushed, is suing up with a pride and a cheerful face facing 
the spectator, a rare, unusual feature. The jatamakuta of 
Siva, as is usual in Pallava bronzes, is very elaborately 
worked, and the arch of flame is also very beautifully 
fashioned. The jatas on the buck and the sir at chakra are all 
characteristic of these several Pallava metal images. 

An image of Vishnu only 21 era. high but exquisne with 
the yajnopavita over the right arm. formerly in the N. M. 
Sastn collection and now in the National Museum, isa gem 
of a Pallava image. The srivaua mark on the chest is very 
prominent and it is typical in every way of Pallava work¬ 
manship. In the Madras Museum hsclf there is another with 


its locality unknown, 25 cm, high with a small lotus flower 
in the lower right hand in abhaya with the gada in the lower 
left hand and with all the characteristics of Pallava images. 
The yajnopavaa composed of pearls is most beautifully 
wrought In the Indian Museum at Calcutta is a seated 
Vishnu, also Pallava, the puha unfortunately badly muti¬ 
lated, the yajnopavita composed of pearls running over the 
right arm. and in every other way conforming to the Pallava 
norm. The finest miniature Vishnu anywhere in the world, of 
the Pallava period of the eighty century, is probably the ooe 
in the Madras Government Museum, only 21 cm. high the 
yajnopaviia running over the right arm, the face in a beatific 

smile with a rare charm, and a remarkably prominent sri- 
vatsa mark on the chest 

Among the Buddhist images from Nagapaitinam is a 
gold gilt Maitreya, also Pallava, with slight Chalukyan 
touches. It has muksa-yajnopavita running over the right 
arm. the anklet beautifully wrought with loops at intervals 
that add magnificence to it. a crown exquisitely carved, and 
it Has all other features that proclaim it Pallava. We cannot 
miss Simhanada from the group of Buddhist bronzes from 
Nagapaitinam, which is also of the same date and isa Pallava 
masterpiece showing the deity seated almost in maharo- 
jalila pose, except that the nght hand is not extended to rest 
on the right knee. 

In the temple at Singanallur is one of the most outstand¬ 
ing Pallava images of Tri vikrama, which isa fairly large one, 
about 45 cm.. pulling out an arrow from the quiver to use his 
bow with his left leg raised up and with its eight arms 
provided with various attributes, the face itself presenting 
the most divine countenance. Among the great masterpieces 
of Pal lava sculptures should be mentioned a recently discov¬ 
ered bronze from near Vadakkalatlur in Thanjavur district, 
which presents Siva as Kalyanasundara. the most exquisite 
that has so far been found Miywhere, so natural and so full of 
life. Yet the most complete figure of Kalyanasundara repre¬ 
senting the south Indian tradition as early as of the Chola 
period. Vishnu and Lakshmi giving away Parvati in mar¬ 
riage to Siva, is from Tinivengadu, now in the Thanjavur An 
Gallery, a fine early Chola assemblage of four images, the 
only one of its kind, showing the entire group of the bride and 
bridegroom and the givers-away. The only one lacking here 
is Brahma seated as officiating priest which was present in 
the more complete beautiful early Chola Kalyanasundara 
group from Koncirajapuram temple, that was broken up 
years ago, the images finding their way to different collec¬ 
tions. 

Of the transitional period from Pallava to Chola is 
Somaskanda from Tinivalangadu. who carries strangely 
enough in the lower right and left hands kaftala (a skull cap) 
and tula (trident), which is an uncommon feature in Somas¬ 
kanda. Baby Skanda is unfortunately missing. It is one of the 
treasures among miniature bronzes, a small one only 28 cm. 
high, now in the Madras Government Museum A very early 
tenth-century image of Krishna on Kaliya, easily the best of 
its kind, was originally in the N. Y. Sastn collection and now 



a treasure in the National Museum. New Delhi. To the 
PallavaChola transition belongs also the charming imageof 
Somaskanda from Sorakkudi. The Thanjavur Art Gallery 
has the most beautiful early Chola Sukhasammurti of the 
nimh-ieuth century A. D. from Kilayur that shows Utc 
Pallava features as well. The axe and the deer are very char- 
acteristic of the delicate workmanship of the early period 
that characterise the image. 

The Chola period was one of the most glorious in south 
Indian history. In about A. D. 850 Vijayalaya founded a 
small kingdom that was built up by his successors Adilya, 
Paramaka. Sundara Chola and others. Gandaraditya. son of 
Paramaka, a pious king who covered the shrine of Nataraja 
in Chidambaram with Gold, dred on the battlefield, and his 
wife Sembianmadevi, the greatest queen in Chola history, 
who was widowed at a young age. not only built several 
temples but alsogot prepared a numberof important bronzes. 
It is Raja Raja, son of Sundara Chola, his son Rajendra Chola 
and his grandson Kulottunga that brought the greatest glory 
to the Chula empire. The magnificent bronzes in the Colombo 
Museum representing the Tamil saints Appar. Sundarar, 
Tmignanasambandar, and Manikkavachakar, Nataraja. 
Si vakamasundari. Vrishabhavahanamurti and Surya are also 
great masterpieces of Chola workmanship fashioned by 
Ccykmcsc craftsmen inspired by the noblest art of the time 
in the mainland. That explains the great affinities. The 
recently discovered bronzes including Nataraja. Sivaka- 
masundari. Ganesa and Karaikkalammaiyar, now in the 
Poknnaruva Museum, arc also masterpieces. 

"The inscription of Raja Raja mentions a large number of 
well-fashioned titanic brenzes presented by him lo the 

Brihadisvara temple. Nataraja with prabha and Sivaka- 
masundari, still preserved in the temple, are mentioned in 
detail in the inscription. The Tnpurantaka with his foot 
resting on Apasmara is another notable bronze presented by 
Raja Raja to the same temple. 

But the earlier phase of Chola art is probably unrivalled 
for sheer delicacy of treatment and aesthetic charm. The 
large-sized Vishnu from Panittiyur is of the ninth-tenth 
century A.D. and is one of the earliest bronzes of the Chola 
period. The National Museum can well be proud of a unique 
bronze, aesthetically also of the highest order, Nataraja in 
Chaiura pose from Tiruvarangulam, Parvati as a bride, 
broken from a Kalyanasundara group, of about A. D. 1000. 
from the temple at Kooerirajapunun and now in the Gautam 
Sarabhai collection, must be seen personally to admire its 
delicate workmanship. The fabric composing her lower 
garment has patterns lovely to behold, the braid is dressed in 
a singularly charming way and a golden cross band is 
wrought delicately on her torso. Nataraja from Tiruvalan- 
gadu which has lost its prabha and the swirling /alas is 
however the best known and most important among the 
Nataraja images in the Madras Museum, which has been 
made world famous by Coomaraswamy. Among titanic 
bronzes like Somaskanda presented by Rajcndra to the 
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temple of Gargaikondacholapuram there is a Devasenapati. 
Skanda as commander-in-chief of the army of the gods, car¬ 
rying the cock, shield, and thunderbolt, but the sword is 
absent The early Chola Nataraja from Velankanm. which 
has a prabha intact, has swirlingyarar and the upper garment 
lied around the stomach and allowed to flow and swirl along 
in his dance, is another great masterpiece. One moment of 
dance coinciding with the same moment of a pat of the drum 
and the clang of the cymbals by Sivaganas flanking the 
dancing lord from Mclapcrumballam, now in the Madras 
Museum, is a magnificent bronze. This is in the tradition of 

the Chidambaram type of Nataraja Undoubtedly the best 
Ardhanarisvara, the hermaphrodite form of Siva, balancing 
so beautifully the two arms of Siva to the right and the single 
one of Parvati to the left and standing with the weight of the 
body on the left leg. right lower hand in an attitude of rest¬ 
ing on the hump of the bull, recovered from Tinivcnkadu. is 
the finest of its kind and is in the Madras Government 
Museum. Parvati in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
which should be assigned lo about the tenth century A. D. is 
indeed a never-to-be-forgotten image of the goddess. The 
Vadakkupanayur Rama group, with Sita like Sri herself in 
her charm, Sira srir iva rupini as Valmiki would describe 
her. an exquisite beauty and a worthy consort of the princely 
figure of Rama — almost life size, is the pride of possession 
of the Madras Museum. The Gajantaka image of Siva of the 
eleventh century from Veluvar is the only one of its kind and 
remarkable one. In Tinivalangadu temple is a unique early 
Chola image of Siva dancing with foot raised up in the 
urdhvaiandava or lalaiaiitakn pose. 

A Vinadhara of about eleventh century A.D. in the 
Musee Guimct. Paris, is another of those very lovely figures 
in metal of the early Pallava period. Probably the loveliest 
early Choia image ts Devi, Uma and Skanda of the Somas¬ 
kanda group of the ninth-tenth century A. D. from Pal- 
lavanisvaram in Thanjavur district. 

Early Chola art has given the finest Ganesa with a natural 
elephant bead and trunk. This is of the tenth century from 
Velankanm and is a masterpiece. Chandikcsvara has proba¬ 
bly the finest early Chola representation datcable in about A. 
D. 1000. now in the Madras Government Museum. Kali of 
about A. D. 1000 from Scnniyanvidudi in the Madras 
Museum helps us by the early Chola inscription on its 
pedestal to check the date that can be easily confirmed by the 
workmanship which proclaims consonance with both the 
epigraphy and the aesthetic performance of the early Chola 
sculptor. Eight-armed Mahishamardini from Turaikkadu is 
another large figure of about A. D. 1000 in the Madras 
Museum. There are no greater beautiful images of Siva and 
Parvati of the early Chola phase than the Vrishabhantika and 
Devi, titanic figures with a pleasing green patina on them, 
preserved in the Thanjavur Art Gallery. No account of early 
CboU an would be complete without a icfercnce to the 
magnificent Buddha image, with a Nagarajon either side in 
auendancc, a radiating halo behind his head, seated on an 




elaborate seal with back rest, the unconventional elegant Bo 
tree and the umbrella above the flaming head of Buddha, 
easily the best from the treasure trove find from Nagapaui- 
nam. 

There are two early Chera images of Vishnu of the ninth 
century with characteristic Pallava features with a slight 
Chalukyan admixture in the Trivandrum Museum 

Early Pandyan art is fairly represented by a unique image 
ofNataraja in the Madras Museum which can be dated i> the 
eleventh century. The raised leg is reversed as usual in 
Pandyan figures of the dancing Lord. This image from 
Poruppumettupaiu is indeed an inspiring one which shows 
a different radiation of the dance of Siva. 

A beautiful miniature bronze of Yasoda Krishna of the 
Chola-Vijayanagara transition of the thirteenth century from 
Togur, now in the Madras Museum, it a sculptor’s dream 
realised. The Annapurna of twelfth century A. D. standing 
gracefully with a ladle in her hand for offering food, ha 
braid most beautifully done, is a rare piece which is in the 
Oautam Sarabhau collection. The best Nataraju of the last 
phase of Chob art which has several titanic figures is 
probably in Amsterdam, and it is almost without a peer. 

The Vijayanagara emperor Krishnadeva Raya was him¬ 
self a great poet in both Sanskrit and Tclugu and a great 
patron of art as well. The group of portrait status of Krish- 
nadeva Raya with his queens Tirumalamba and Chmade vi in 
the Firepan temple is almost life-size and is a wonder of 


Vijayanagara workmanship. In spite of stylizauon that had 
set in by the end of the Chola period, these portraits have a 
vigour that cannot be gainsaid. Among the Vijayanagara 
pieces, a unique Heramba Ganapati from Nagapattmam be¬ 
longing to the rifieenth century is of great iconography 
importance. Gancsa has five heads and ten arms and rides a 
lion. It is a peculiar image That the vigourof early work still 
survived m V ljayanigara art can be seen in the Dipalakshmi 
of the seventeenth century, a large typical piece from Madu¬ 
rai now in the Temple Museum. The image of Parvati from 
Jambavanodi. so slender, so tall and so imposing is. indeed, 
for its age. the seventeenth century, a really worthy creation 
of the sthapati of the age. This is now in the National 
Museum. New Delhi. The sculptor in metal like the stone - 
carver was equally at home in depicting icons according to 
dhyanaslokas. He was also an adept in portrait sculpture, and 
the Chola penod can boast of the famous Kulottunga image 
that is now lost The Vijayanagara period has several por¬ 
traits like the Krislmadeva Raya group at Tirepati, Achyuta 
Raya, and several other Nay aka kings and their queens some 
of whore exquisite portraits of the seventeenth century are 
found m Tiruvidamarudur temple, recently made known to 
the world by the Department of Archaeology, Madras. 

Bronze-casting is in an that is still practised and even 
today sthapaus properly guided are able to produce lovely 
figures that can claim aesthetic charm and iconograpbic 
perfection 
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~Thc Bronzes of the South embody ooc of the highest 
achievements of Indian An. They are port of the World’s 
Heritage, and will be prized so long as civilization endures. 
Chola Bronzes in particular are celebrated for their mastery 
in portraying the grace of the human figure enlivened by 
spiritual benignity. Rarely has sculptures achieved a better 
combination of beauty and power 1 ". 

Bronze is an alloy of copper, tin and lead. A unique 
bronze figure of Mother Goddess from Adichanallur (Madras 
Museum) and a bronze plate, very solid, having a lotus 
centre spread, from Nilgtns in the iron age burial contexts 
are the earliest specimens from far south. In the Megalithic 
urn fields, vessels with lids frequently decorated figures of 
rims,cocks, buffaloes and btnls and in ooc instance dogs too 

appear. Bells of bronze with iron tongue were common in 
Peninsular Indian Megaliths. 

Next in point of time is a solid cast bronze image of 
seated Buddha in dhyanamudra. apart from the limestone 
Buddhapada (Pada Sanghati), with auspicious symbols and 
stucco figures from the Pal la vanes wuram 1 site at Kaveripat- 
tinam,clearly heralds the beginning of ritualistic use of cult 
objects of meal in Tami I Nadu undoubtedly after the earliest 
Ikshvaku-Pre SimhaVishnu Pallava craftsmen of Andhra- 
potha, their centres being Amaravati-Buddham and Nagarju- 
nakonda. 

(A) Techniques of Bronze Casting: 

K armor a or the metal worker was an artisan of great im¬ 
portance in the historical period. There were sihapati guilds. 
Manosarahuss chapter on bronze technique. A clear data on 
the casting of metal images is provided in the first Prakarana 
of the Abhilashiiariha chiniamanP (the wish fulfilling gem) 
or Manasollasa by the Chalukyan king Somcsvara-I( 1127- 
11 $8). This is a living art even today and more prolific pro¬ 
duction was in the south - the centres are Kumbakonam. 
Tanjore, Nagapaamam (Tamil Nadu) Chcbrolu-Terult. 
Tirupati (A. P), Sivapuram and Kolar (Karnataka) etc. 

This process is described as Madfutchchishia vidhanam. 
This is known in French as Cire Perdue, lost-wax mode, a 
method employed by Chinese and Greeks as well. The object 
was modelled in wax then firmly coated with ant-hill clay all 
over. When heated, the wax melted out leaving a mould 
behind into which liquid metal was poured to cast a solid 
image (Sarvatoghanaf. 

In case of aha! low image, the subject b modelled in cby. 
the core was coated with wax layer and the wax is covered 
again with negative of clay. The sand witched wax is drained 


out by heating and molten metal was allowed to form the 
sheet of image. In both the cases, finishing is given, by 
chiselling the extraneous matter ground smooth. The cire 
perdue is called the master-technique and after a single 
object is cast, the mould is destroyed and hence no two South 
Indian images are alike. 

(B) Tamil Pallava Bronzes: 

(<th to early 9th century A.D.) 

There is no doubt in the fact that metal images were 
popular in the early Pallava period. There is overwhelming 
domination of brahmanical images, though metal images 
are rarely used as Dhruvaberas, arc mostly for Dtsava. 
Snapana and bah images. Nagapattinam remained a mint 
centre of metal images not only Buddhism, but also of the 
other religious cults - Rrahmanical and Jama. We shall cite 
here some outstanding examples among the South Indian 
bronzes. 

The four-handed Natesa from Kuram in urdhvojanu 
pose, left leg raising, left upper hand holding a snake, not a 
flame; Vishapaharanamurti - Siva swallowing Kalakuia 
vlsha - the typical yajhdpavua on the right arm; the Tnpu - 
rantaka, a rare two-handed image with jata and the anklets; 
hands carrying bow and arrow in Gautam Sarabhai collec¬ 
tion are noteworthy Pallava specimens. The Pcrumhottam 
(near Kaveripaidnam) bronzes of the lime of Rajasimha 
(700-730 A. D.) are also unique. These small (all 9" and 
below) four Vishnu images in Sihanaka Samabhanga pose 
- conical kiriias. Siraschakra, car-rings, kanthis (necklace), 
yajhopavita with pearls and central knots, long and broad 
extending over the right fore arm displayed a feature solely 
Pallavan. 

(C) Pallava Ghola Transition (late 9th and 10th 
century A. D.) 

The little bronze of Somaskanda from Tiruvalangadu is 
a late Pallava (Nandivarmans time) or better say transitory 
period. The Siva here carries a tula and kapala. Other 
notable images of the Pallava-Chola transition (10th century 
A. D.) are the Vishapaharana from Kilappudamir, Yin- 
adhora from Tanjore. An gallery, Kiraiamurti, Natesa, etc. 
in the Bank of Italy, Rome and Natesa from Nallux. 

We have several icons of Natar^ja with chaiura, lalita, 
eic.. as well as those forms of Siva shown dancing with more 
than two pairs of arms ( nrthamurtis ). But these motifs are 
entirely different from the great ananda Tandova images 
that were cast and installed, more specifically the one at the 
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Till# of Chidambaram. This from as painted art by (Late) B. 
G. L Swamy 5 evolved independently as an integral pan of 
the Pratyabhigrui philosophy which has ongins in Kashmir 
mid 9lh century A. D. The earliest onoda Tandava images in 
metal appear therefor from end of 9th and early 10th century 
A. D. onwards installed in the Temples in South India. Their 
incorporation in temples, more pronouncedly, from the 
times of Raja-Raja-1, the greatest Chola emperor. Chidam¬ 
baram or Tilla at PenimbarrappuJiyar became a seat of Ka¬ 
shmir Saivism and Nataraja enjoyi the full status of a 
mulabtra within the sanctum here (flataraja Sthana). 

We shill narrate here in brief some of the outstanding 
metal icons from Tamil Nadu of the Chola period. 

(D) Imperial Chola Bronzes: 

This period heralds 6 "the ritual consolidation and artistic 
standardization". Almost every temple had its set of bronze 
images of the Gods enshrines, the vyaktarupa m case the 
sanctum had lin&a ( avyaktarupa ). Chola rulers took pride in 
donating uisavamurrix and perpetual arrangements for 
tirumahianam (nuya-abhishtka), lighting of lamp (nirya- 
dipa) and food offering (nirya-naive dya) In every temple, a 
Nataraja mandapa is added. Temple building and ritual arts 
initialed by Adilya (870-907 A. D.) were continued by 
Parantaka I. elaborated and systematized by the great Raja 
Raja-1 (985-1014 A. D.). the builder of the Brthadisvara 
temple. He caused the Adamian (the Master dancer in 
Tamil), a sublime creation in the domain of universal arts, 
nearly of one metre high and a smaller half metre specimen 
to the great temple. The Tanjore and Timchirapalli regions 
yield Cbola bronzes of a metropolitan style. 

Having detailed some of the historical bronzes of early 
medieval South India, 1 would like to apprise the scholars 
here how some of these metal objects of this great civiliza 
non are removed from their historical and monumental set 
up and smuggled out of the country of origin. Before that I 
shall narrate very bnefly the great efforts of the World 
bodies like UNESCO, INTERPOLE the National Govern¬ 
ments, other investigating agencies and judiciaries in re¬ 
trieving the cultural properties to their places of origin. 

(E) Indian Scene: 

Like other Asian and African countries, India suffered 
from the toss of a considerable part of its movabk cultural 
properties prior 10 1947. The promulgation of Antiquities 
Eiport Control Act 1947 succeeded to some extent m 
clogging the supply channels of Indian antiquities and an 
objects to the an market of the Western countries. However, 
the sheer immensity of cultural property, inadequate aware 
ness about the antiquarian value at the grass root level 
coupled with inadequacies in the Antiquities Export Control 
Act 1947 on the one hand and the phenomenal increase in 
the demand for Indian antiquities in the International an 
market, the fabulous price offered for these objects, pro¬ 
vided mi allurement to the smugglers to resort to clandestine 


practices and illicit export of Indian antiquities and art 
objects. The UNESCO Convention urged each country to 
protect its own cultural patrimony as well as to join in an 
international effort to cany out concrete measures including 

control of exports, imports and international trade in endan¬ 
gered materials In pursuance of this Convention, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India promulgated the Antiquities and Art Treas- 
urcs Act, 1972 which came into force w.e.f. 5.4.1976. The 
salient aspects of this Act arc to preserve and protect price¬ 
less and irreplaceable antiquities and art objects which form 
the nucleus of the glorious cultural heritage of India. Its 
object is also to prevent and stop the illegal export of 
antiquities and an objects outside the country and to make all 
efforts lo bring back any antiquities or art objects illegally 
exported out of the country. 

(F) Retrieval of Lost Cultural Properties: Role of 

UNESCO: 

UNESCO has been showing its deep concern on the Pro¬ 
tection of Cultural Properties of member States and inces¬ 
santly endeavouring to safeguard the works of art, antiques 
and archaeological objects of Nationals from theft, clandes¬ 
tine excavations and illicit export. National regulations con¬ 
cerning the safeguarding of Cultural Properties existed. But 
these National laws governing protection of movable Cul¬ 
tural Properties are little known and adequate dissemination 
of knowledge and dialogue has become essential. Matters 
concerning the Cultural Heritage, Prohibiting and Prevent¬ 
ing the Illicit Import. Export, Transfer of Ownership of 
Cultural Property (in fact trading in antiquities of a Nation) 
should be above the control of the Governments of the day. 
Democratic Nations in particular, should be bndled more 
lightly with conventions and legislations by UNESCO so 
that cultural properties of the Mankind are passed on to 
future generations intact 

The General Assembly of the United Nations proclaimed 
the period 1988-1997 as World Decade of Cultural develop¬ 
ment Apart from promoting global awareness for preserv¬ 
ing and propagating the Cultural Heritage, re dilution of 

Cultural Properties has been widely stressed. 

The recommendations made by UNESCO’ on 19th Nov.. 
1964 (Pans) on The Means of Prohibiting and Preventing 
the Illicit Export, Import and Transfer of Ownership of 
Cultural Property" have been adopted as Convention on 14th 
November. 1970 at the 16th Session of the General Confer¬ 
ence of UNESCO (Pans) which came to force on 24th April, 
1972. Each State pony id the Convention has to establish 
regulations and necessary implementation measures: (a) lo 
Prevent Museums within their tern tones from acquiring 
Cultural property which has been illegally exported; (b) to 
Prohibit the import of cultural property stolen from a Mu¬ 
seum or Public Institution after the entry into force of the 
Convention; (c) at the request of the Stale of origin, to 
recover and return any such cultural property stolen and 
imported. As on August. 1988.71 States 6 were parties who 
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ratified or accepted or accessioned 10 this Convention out of 
162-National members of UNESCO. India has ratified this 
convention on 24th Jan. 1977. 

I. Slvapuram Nataraja: (PL I A and B) 

Sivapunm is a village 10 Km. cast of Kumhakonam. in 
Tanjore district. It is noted for the temple of Sivagu 
runathasvami. The famous trenze image of Nataraja un¬ 
earthed from this Temple premises, proved to be a unique 
early Chois bronze datable to about the last quarter of the 
10th century A. D. on stylistic grounds. Weighing 184 Kgs. 
and measuring 137 cms. in height, this dancing Siva idol of 
exquisite workmanship displays the usual Bhutan gatrasua 
or Ananda Tandava mode of dance. From the fact that its 
prabha is apsidal in form rather than elliptical or circular as 
in classical Chola bronzes and that there are three pronged 
flames along the fringe of the tube-like solid arch, it is 
regarded as a rare early example of Nataraja. Another most 
notable aspect is the slender body of the Lord, the vertically 
placed third eye the ten braids of floating hair (Jatas), with 
ten Pumalais in between, the floating sash touches the 
prabha indicating the speed of dance. P. R. Snmvasan’says 
"it is earlier than Natesa from Vclanganni and Tiruvalan- 
gadu and of the big temple of Tanjore". J. C. Harie' 0 
considers this image along with Tandanlottam and 
Vadakkalaihur ones among the early Chola specimens. P. R. 
Srimvasan dated this image to early 1 Olh century A. D. while 
DoughUsu Barret" assigned 950 A. D. and wrote that "it is 
one of the earliest Natarajas in bronze to have survived**. 

ThisNataraja idol was among the six idols found in 1951 
while digging a field. Thcothersare Somaskanda, Sivakami, 
Gauriamman, Jftanasambamlar and Vmayaka. Under the 
Indian Treasure Trove Act, 1878. the Collector. Thanjavur 
district handed over the idols to the temple authorities of 
Sivagumnathaswamy urn pie which were duly received by 
them in 1953 ,a . 

The idols, being under the earth for a very long time, 
were in a deteriorated condition and they were entrusted to 
one Ramaswamy Sihapau of Devi Silpasala in 1954 for 
repair and restoration. The idols were with him oil 1956. 
During (his period of five of the idols including the Natarajii 
were replaced by fake ones and the originals changed hands. 

They came into the possession of one Mr. Lance Dane, an 
executive of an advertising company, Bombay. Doughlass 
Barret of the British Museum visited India m 1964 and saw 
the Nataraja image in the possession of Mr. Lance Dane. 
Barret mentioned that the Natanija idol formerly tn the 
Si vapuram temple was in a private collection in Bombay and 
with deep concern he says **The equally important Somas¬ 
kanda and Gancsa from the same find arc now. like the 
Nataraja, represented in the temple by modern copies. It is 
imperative that the present whereabout of these images, vital 
for the history of Early Chola bronze - casting should be 
established'*" 

The Government of Tamil Nadu then ordered an enquiry 


in 1967 to find out if the published report was correct. The 
case was referred to the Crime Branch.CIDTamil Nadu, for 
investigation. At the instance of Tamil Nadu Government, 
the Crime Branch took up the investigation in 1969. After the 
enquiry was over, the Director. Government Museum. 
Madras, declared the existing idols in the temple to be fake 
and not original. It was established beyond doubt that a 
replica was prepared and sent to the temple, and the genuine 
one sold at Rs. 5,000/- only. When it changed hand, the 
image costed Rs. 17.000/- and this time the buyer was an 
executive of a foreign company m Madras. The Company 
executive had it in his possession till 1964 when it was 
exchanged for fifty-nine miniature bronze images plus Rs. 
25.00Q/-. In 1968, the last mentioned buyer sold it for Rs. 
5.00.00CV-: thereafter in 1969 it was bought by a buyer at a 
price of Rs. 5.75,000/* through a middleman. It was learnt in 
1970 that the Si vapuram Natanija had reached the U.S.A. 

After changing several hands, the Natanija idol reached 
New York in 1969 from the Pal am Airport. Delhi on a 
foreign airlines via London. One Mr. Ben Heller, cleared it 
from the custom and subsequently sold it to Mr. Norton 
Simon, of Los Angeles for one million dollars in 1973. After 
some time Norton Simon sent the idol to the British Mu¬ 
seum. London for repairs and Scotland Yaid impounded it as 
stolen property. 

Government of India filed court cases in UJC. in 1974 
and shortly after in U.S.A. for the restitution of this property. 
Documentary evidence, photographs, copy of F.IJt and 
publication of Dr. Barret, etc., were produced as evidence of 
ownership which was established in the court but Ncrtcn 
Simon pleaded innocent purchase. 

After protracted litigation the matter was ultimately 
sealed out of court with Norton Simon Foundation and 
according to the agreement the idol of Nataraja would 
remain with Norton Simon Foundation on loan from Gov¬ 
ernment of India for a period of ten yean commencing from 
6.5.76 and the foundation would mure the idol ai the end of 
ten years. 

The Director General. Archaeological Survey of India 
was sent for bringing back the idol and it was thoroughly 
examined by him as well as by International Experts such as 
Dr. Stella Kramrisch and Elizabeth Rosen on 5.5.86 and was 
taken over on the same day in the presence of officials of 
Indian Embassy and representatives of Norton Simon Foun¬ 
dation. The Nataraja idol reached India on 8.5.86 and on 
15.5.86 it was handed over »o the representatives of Tamil 
Nadu Government at Madras. 

II. Bronze Nataraja from Pathur (Thanjavur District) 
(PL 2) 

Some time between September and October. 1976. one 
Mr. Rama Murthy of Pathur village digging for sand near 
Anilthini Viswanathaswamy Temple discovered, a 32* solid 
bronze statue along with eight ocher bronze images and Puja 
articles. Afterwards nothing was heardabout them till 9 
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PL. 2 : Paihur, Tanjore Dt. (Tamil Nadu) 

Nataraja 




PL. 3 : Thiruvilakkudi. Tanjavur Di. 

(Tamil Nadu) 

Bronze Nataraja 
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months andon 15th July, 1977. the Bronze Nataraja surfaced 
mysteriously in England and widely reported. The Tamil 
Nadu Government immediately swung into action by alert¬ 
ing Scotland Yard, but it was not till 1982 that the police 
could impound the statue from the British Museum where it 
had been delivered for cleaning. 

Iconography: 

This was an important idol and a focal point of warship 
at the temple which was founded in about 1175 A. D. The 
image is as usual a solid cast one. and depicts Nataraja in 
ananda tandava, four-handed, right foot upon the dwarf and 
resembles the known examples from Kumbakonam 14 (1150 
A. D.), Kanintattangudi and Kodumodi* * dated to the end of 
10th century A. D. The image stands on circular lotus 
pedestal over a square three-tiered base. The flowing jaias, 
five on each side are interspersed by pumalas in between 
touching the bold Prabha mandala. The thick sturdy Prabha 
is perfectly circular falling into three well defined circles 
issued from the mouth of huge makaras at either ends 
touching the base. Two flames on the halo: and a flame in the 
right palm and perhaps the Gangs on the loop of the Jaias on 
theuppernght.asinGudimallarn.(PL ) arc missing. These 
got perhaps damaged while digging from the pit. 

Importance of the Case 

This case was regarded as a landmark and never before 
such a legal battle was made on retrieval of stolen cultural 
property; before the Queen’s Bench of the London High 
Court. The Bumper Development Corporation pleaded that 
it was an innocent purchaser who in good faith purchased it 
on 10.6.1982 from Julian Sbcxricr. a London an dealer for 
£2.50XW0 and pleaded that it was not the stolen idol from 
Pathur village. The accused was apprehended in India and he 
along with other witnesses identified the statue in London. 
Forensic experts provided evidence of its genuineness. 
Documentary evidence was also produced by Tamil Nadu 
Government. 

On 17.2.88 London High Court delivered the judgement 
in favour of India but appeal was preferred by the Bumper 
Development Corporation in the Royal Court of Justice at 
London. Ultimately, India won the case as the appeal pre¬ 
ferred by the Bumper Corporation was dismissed as per the 
judgement delivered by the Court on 13.2.91. The idols were 
brought by Indian High Commissioner. London and handed 
over to the Tamil Nadu Government on 9.8.91 at Madras. 

The Judgement created a history of all sorts as the earlier 
legal battles for retrieval of lost National antiquities ended in 
out of Court settlements (Supra No. I). In particular, Mr. 
Adrian Hamilton and Bhaskar Ghcrpadc Council for plain¬ 
tiffs brought to the fore a “moral dimension" to the issue 
involved as juristic entity “Under well-established legal 
convention of Hindu Laws the Hindu Temples woe entitled 
to protection in English Courts". In this case Union of India 
was the first claimant; State of Tamil Nadu second claimant; 


Thini Sadagopan, the first person of the temple - third 
claimant; the fourth claimant was the temple itself and the 
fifth claimant was the Presiding deity, the Sivalingam. 

As head of the Common wealth, the Queen is concerned 

with believers in many faiths, with many conceptions of 
God. Moreover, there is r>o public policy against recognising 
juristic entities created by the pious of any faith... The moral 
dimension has (thus to be considered not in the conlext of the 
earlier times when developed countries regarded themselves 
as entitled to the pillage of artefacts of undeveloped coun- 
tries 1 *. 

To this, the defendant have submitted that although the 
Queen is the highest power in the United Kingdom, “she 
rules under God. It would be contrary to public policy for the 
High Court to purport to entertain jurisdiction over God - 
whether he be the Almighty God. the Supreme Being, or a 
manifestation of God in the ferm of a consecrated idol like 
the Nataraja being a deity under Indian Law. While both the 
parties are agreed on the religious signi ficance of Nataraja as 
a Hindu deity, the question arises as to whether its juristic 
entity survives its removal from a temple and "kidnapping of 
its physical entity". What does justice demand in a case like 

this? 

The Bumper Development Corporation is not prepared 
to concede and agreed that a temple without its idol can have 
a juristic entity. Moreover, the Nataraja. once out of its 
temple, can no longer be an objcctof deification. The learned 
Judge Mr. Justice Jan Kennedy. J. observed "it may be that 
claims akin to that in this case could be made which could be 
pursued outside the jurisdiction of the Union of India Many 
will fail, but some will succeed, particularly if the criminal 
character of their taking could be proved. ! am sure that the 
real energy behind the present claim is that of the govern¬ 
ment of the Union which wants to stop and if possible 
reverse, the outward flow of a precious part of the nation's 
cultural heritage". He further observed. “But 1 am satisfied 
that the pious intention of the 12 th century notable, who gave 
the land and built the Pathur temple, remains in being and is. 
personified by the temple itself, a juristic entity which has a 
title to the Nataraja superior to that of the defendant". 

The three bench judgement unanimously dismissed the 
Bumper Development Corporation's appeal and deb vered a 
163-page (Feb. 13, 1991) reviewing extensively scientific, 
and eye-witness evidences thus ending a nine year legal 
battle 1 ’. Thus, the Pathur Nataraja case marics the first time 
that the Almighty has approached a British Court for justice. 
And indeed the Lord was lucky that His image was recov¬ 
ered on British soil as English law does not give the buyer of 
stolen property any bile to it". 

HI. Bronze Nataraja from Tiruvilakkudi, Tanjivur 
District Retrieved from Kimbell Art Museum 

This bronze was stolen from the Isvara temple called 
Arulm igu Manavalesvara Swam i. Tiruvilakkudi on the night 
of20.2.1978. The image weighed lOOKg. its height was 105 
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PL. A : Gudinallam. Chittur Dt. (A. P.) 

Sataraja 



cms (the image proper 76 an high while the adhisihana is 
29 cm.). The Executive Officer of the Temple lodged a 
complaint on 21.2.1978. with the local police (Kuoalam) 
who after investigation declared undetectable on 1.4.1979. 

Importance of the Image (PL. 3) 

The image appears to be a distinct example of Nataraja 
of an early Clio la period, like the one from Chidambaresvani 
temple. Vadalckalatlur'V It is an Uisavamuni set over a flat 
rectangular pedestal of two tiers. The face is somewhat 
squarish and the fan-like ends of the forehead bands 
(muUiapauO extend sidereally. The flat ribbons projecting 
out from the central part of the Vshxisha, the matted locks of 
hair spread out on the rear extending sidewards too on the 
shoulder right upco the arms. The Kanthika the bahuvalayas, 
the mekkalas around the waist are tied with a chain like drop 
of great interest is the tiruvasi which is ovalish mounted with 
flames at regular intervals and at either ends of the base two 
dwarf gancu are placed. This feature is unusual among the 
bronze Nataraja images. The left gana plays the symbols 
while the right one has a flute thus forming the orchestra for 
the great dancer. Siva places his robust right leg family on 
the apaseuara the dwarf creature struggling to nsc the need 
while grasping the small in ihe left hands. The lifted left leg. 
slender and sharply tends downwards at an angle. The 
Hupura has bells. The force and rhythm of the movement is 
suggested by the floating sashes of the drapery, the end 
flourishes touch the sides of the prabha the upper right hand 
plays iamaru touching the prabha while the left (lits or) lifts 
the flame. The lower right m abhaya while the palm of the 
left hand pulled across the body hangs loosely at the wrist in 
an artistic way. 

Investigation and Retrieval: 

The Government of Tamil Nadu deputed Inspector 
General of Police, a Dy. S. P. of Police, Crime Branch and 
C. L D. to USA. The INTER POLE was also approached. 

Investigation in Fort worth Texas revealed that one Mr. 
Binakhulasi and Mr. Albert Amran of Everest An Gallery 
London had deliberately given false declaration and sold it 
to Kimbell An Museum Texas USA which purchased it in 
good faith for 6,00.000 U. S. dollars in August. 1979. Tamil 
Nadu Government requested Government of India to take 
action regarding its retrieval. Indian Embassy at Washing¬ 
ton pursued the case with the department of State in U.S A. 

The Director of Kimbell Art Museum himself, suspected 
that the brenze might be a stolen one and contacted the 
Indian Embassy Washington m good faith without any 
outside pressure. Kimbell Art Museum was requested by the 
Government of India to return this bronze. However, the 
Kimbell An Museum suggested that they would keep the 
idol for ten yean for exhibition and afterwards arrange to 
return it at their own expense. Tamil Nadu Government did 
not agree to this suggestion. Kim bell An Museum suggested 
getting of a gift of another antiquity from Tamil Nadu in 


return of the stolen idol so that monetary loss suffered by die 
Museum could be compensated. This was also not agreed by 
the government though it was ready to give all assistance if 
the said Museum preceded against L. P. Chorasia and others 
for the recovery of the amount paid at the time of purchase 
of the stolen idol. 

Ultimately the Kimbell An Museum agreed to return the 
idol after Indemnity agreement was signed by the govern¬ 
ment of India on 12.8.1985. The idol was then returned to 
Indian Embassy in Washington. It was brought back to India 
by die Director General. Archaeological Survey of India in 
May, 1986 and handed over the same to the Commissioner 
and Secretary. Endowments department. Government of 
India conveyed gratification and thanks to Kimbell An 
Museum for their cooperation and return of the Nataraja 

IV Last Nataraja from Cudimaliani (PL 4) 

This unique bronze belongs to the Metropolitan class. It 
was in the famous temple of Parasuramesvara at Oudimal- 
lam (Chiuur District. A P.) besides other images and Sivaka- 
masundari of later date. Nataraja ( Kutiaptnmf) was set up 
here dtring the 4th regnal year* of Raja Raja, the great Chola 
monarch (989 A. D.) who caused certain perpetual endow¬ 
ments for the festivals and offerings to the God. This is the 
earliest specimen known of the time of Raja Raja This 
robust bronze image of early Choia art 21 , presents bewitch¬ 
ing smile on the bps with crescent moon tucked to the joias. 
He tramples the Apasmara. The halo ( Prabhavali) of flames 
is circular. He is four-handed, in his upper right hand 
danaru . the left upper ardhachandra-mudsa carrys the 
flame, lower right in abhaya, left gajahasia pointing to the 
lifted foot adds grace to the robust stance. However, it is ap¬ 
parent that in recent times the lower part of the kft teg has 
been repaired in a bad way. A unique feature of this image 
lies in the depiction of PashpUuu (flower rosettes) m be¬ 
tween the flowing joiavolis and the placement of Ganga 
(right side) in the locks tucked to Prabha. Ganga with her 
mermane tail and namaskara mudra is gracefully watching 
the dance of the master in utter delight. We get a similar de¬ 
piction of Ganga in the specimens of Tiruppalanam Aliyur 
and Kumbakonam. The high K esamakuia 11 adds dignity. 
The image is perhaps the earliest creation of the great 
monarch Raja Raja-1 who in a later inscription 23 issued 
during his 29th regnal year (1014 A. D.) presen bed the form 
of Adavallan. "one solid image of Adavallan having four 
divine arms, the Goddess Gangabhatuuaki on the braided 
hair, nine braids of hair and seven Pumalai (flower gar- 

lands)**. 

V. Bronze Babubali: Samuel Eilenberg Collection: 

An image of Bahubali. western Chalukyan 6th century 
A. D.. height 11.1cm is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
New York. USA. considered to be the best specimen of this 
class. Bahubali or Gommatesvani is the son of the first Jaina 
Tinhankara Rishabhanadha. His standing posture is very 
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specific mediiauofial pose of Jamas known as Kayoisarga, 
erect and symmetrical, with the feet firmly planted on the 
ground, hands not touching the sides. He is shown here as a 
short sturdy youth standing on a high circular double-tiered 
locus pedestal, the creeping wines wrapping around the legs, 
body and arms. He is sky-clad. As U. P. Shah** has stated this 
is “the earliest figure of Bahuboli as yet discovered in India” 
and the Kuladevata of the gangas of Karnataka. This speci¬ 
men is no more in India and found part of the collections of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York and mentioned 
as agift of Samuel Eilenberg" 1987. (Ace. no. 1987.142339). 
How it went out of the country is a mystery? 

To conclude 

When an Indian antiquity or Art Treasure surfaces abroad 
and when that country is not a signatory to UNESCO 
convention, the process of retrieval has to be gone through 
the courts which are certainly dilatory, time consuming and 
prohibitively expensive. This has happened in the ease of 
retneval of Pathur Nataraja from U. K. The legal battle was 
fought for nearly 14 years (1977-1991) at a coat of over 4- 
crore rupees Keeping in view the Sivapuram Nataraja ease 
in a recently held Regional Workshop of UNESCO on the 
“Convention on the Means of Prohibiung and Preventing the 
Illicit Import. Export and Transfer of Ownership of Cultural 
Property; (Thailand. 24-28 Feb.. 1992). Indian along with 
12-other Asian countries recommended for “total ban on 
preparation of Truc-of-original replicas of art objects, and 
art treasures of same size. type, material, and fabric. Such 
replicas lead to the theft and illicit export of originals". In 
India the Customs Act. 1962, is not adequate as the check of 
International Cargo is merely 10% or so. Cultural Properly 
cannot he treated as ordinary merchandise. Most of the exit 
points at the sea ports or Air Cargo Units do not have 
adequate staff, both administrative and technical, who are 
trained to identify the Antiquities and An Treasures so 
coming under baggage. We learn that Sri Lanka has made 
strict provisions in this regard. The Cultural Property Act- 
1988 (Clause-73), foftxids Export of Antiquities. Even A- 
ebss Diplomatic baggages arc checked at the exit points 
(Sea and Air Customs). 

While one agrees in principle that all the past cases of 
illicit export cannot be revoked and retrieval sought for by 
the countries of origin - efforts should be made for return of 
extremely rare and irreplaccahlc cultural properties to the 
country of origin. Several catalogues** published in recent 
years from U. S. have revealed how invaluable antiquities 
and art treasures from various developing and underdevel¬ 
oped countries like India. Cambodia. Thailand. Tibet, Burma. 
Nepal. Pakistan, Sri Lanka. Indonesia and Java reached U.K. 
and U S. It is felt that outstanding eases of retrieval should 
be world-wide publicised 77 . The case studies regarding the 
theft, illicit export and transfer of ownership of Antiquities 
and Art Treasures should be undertaken and published by 
UNESCO so that awareness may lead toethkal control and 


effectively check recurrence of illicit export. 
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Bronzes of Tamil Nadu - Some Salient Aspects 

P. R. Srinivasan 
Madras 

All categories of five arts have been practised in Tamil having sent armies to Kadaram and ocher places in Malaya 


Nadu from very early limes. With the revival of Hinduism on 
an unprecedented scale here from the 6lh century A. D. 
brought ahout by ihe great seers and saints viz. the Alvars 
and Nayanmars, the rulers of the land used the arts and crafts 
for the promotion of the various religions like Vaishnavism, 
Saivism and the cult of folk dciucs. From small beginnings, 
the arts grew to great heights, over the centuries due to the 
Urge demand for them by the people. Thus there came into 
existence large-sized temples culminating in the mulli-en- 
closured and multi-towered temple complexes like those at 
Srirangam and Madurai, fine sculptures adorning the vari¬ 
ous pans of a temple and beautiful paintings embellishing 
the walls and towers of temples like those at Thanjavur. The 
development of architecture, sculpture, etc. was due 10 the 
increased religious activily which primarily centered round 
the worship of denies in the temples. Besides the permanent 
idols installed in these structures, the ntual of worship 
required a variety of images for other purposes. Originally 
wood was employed for these movable figures. But owing to 
its perishable nature, it was discarded. Metal, first copper 
and then bronze was used widely instead of making images 
fora variety of purposes like taking out in procession (utsro 
beras) for baching (Snapana bcras)eic. Here we shall briefly 
see about certain salient aspects of the an of making sculp¬ 
tures in bronze. 

Crowing drmand for such sculptures: 

As mentioned above, the increased religious activity 
over the centimes from 6lh century A. D. onwards in Tamil 
Nadu caused ihe an of making images in metal flourishing. 
The Pal lavas, the Choi as, the Pandyas and Vi jay an agar* 
rulers who successively ruled over T ami I Nadu encouraged 
the Sthapatis to produce more and more images of metal for 
installing in the temples they caused to be built throughout 
Tamil Nadu. During the early Pallava and early Pandya rule 
(Circa - 600 A. D. to 900 A. D.) not many temples were built 

and so the need for producing bronzes then was limited. 
Existence of a few bronze sculptures of this period testify to 
Uus. The image of Nataraja in Chatura form of dance from 
Kuram is an example of this phase. The main reason for the 
paucity of metal images of this period was probably ihe non- 
flourishing nature or economy of the times. From 900 A. D. 
to 1300 A. D., Tamil Nadu was ruled by the powerful Choia 
dynasty though in the bier half of the period the Pandyas of 
Madurai superceded the Cbolas to some extent. The Cholas 
were warriors par excellence and Rajaraja I and his famous 
son Rajendra I loured all over South India and conquered the 
various other contemporary kingdoms and brought into 
Tamil Nadu a vast amount of booty; Rajendra 1 especially 

is 


and other counuics in the cast collected a huge wealth and 
brought it into his own country. The enormous wealth thus 
accumulated was used by these kings and their successors 
primarily for propagating the religious activities on a royal 
scale throughout Tamil Nadu and for building temples of 
great size, which were provided with funds for elaborate 
ritualistic worship in them. Elaboration of rituals necessi¬ 
tated a vast number of images in metal; and the metal images 
naturally were large in size to match the prowess and 
prestige of the rulers commissioning them. The images were 
all made in solid metal weighing very heavy and costing 
extremely high. The images of Rama, Lakshmana, Sita and 
Hanuman from Vadakkuppanxiyur, the image ofTiruvalan- 
gadu Nataraja, the Nataraja image in the Big Temple at 
Thanjavur. the Nataraja at Konenrajapuram and that in the 
Museum at Amsterdam are good examples belonging to this 
period. Many more pieces of this class and of this period are 
found in the numerous temples of Tamil Nadu. During the 
Vijayanagara period bronzes were made m large numbers 
and presented to the temples for worship by the rulersas well 
as important persons of the times. It should be noicd. 
however, that the images made dunngthis period were small 
in size and a good many of them were not made of com¬ 
pletely solid metal but with a core of sand. To this period 
belong a large number of images of folk deities like Kaiup- 
pan. Kali yam man. Pieariamman. Aiyanar. etc. for during 
this time the rural populace began to worship these grave 
deities to a surprisingly increasing measure. Thus during the 
long period of about a thousand and more years Tamil Nadu 
witnessed the production fo bronze sculptures in thousands 
many of which are still under worship in the various temples 
in the country. 

Concepts favoured: 

While making idols in bronze, there is a necessity to have 
the themes dictated by the iced of the worship in the temples. 
For worship in the Vaishnava temples images of Va.dmava 
concepts were needed; in the Saiva temples images of Saiva 
concepts were needed. In the Saiva temples images of Saiva 
concepts were required; in the Sakta temples images of 
Sakta concepts were used; and so on Numerous concept and 
stones were used and so on. Soon Numerous concepts and 
stories find a place each in the different vaishnava, Saiva. 
Sakta. Several stones and concepts from the A gam as were 
chosen for depiction in stone sculpture and in painting. Only 
selected concepts were made use of in making bron/c 
images of them for installing in the temples for worship. 
However, over the centuries more and more concepts from 
the repetoire of ihe Agamas were taken up for making bronze 



images of than. To begin with, for worship in Ihc Vaishnava 
temples, the concept of Vishnu with Sridevi and Bhudevi. in 
the standing or the seated position was used. Though a very 
important Vaishnava concept is sesha sanyin or Anan- 
tasayin. due to (he fact that the main deity of the most sacred 
Vaishnava temple at Snrangam is Seshasayin images in 
bronze of this concept, that too in miniature size are known 
only from Vijayanagara times. Then some of the Avauras of 
Vishnu like Varaha, Narasimha. etc., were taken up for 
representation in Sculpture, the Ramavatasa with Laksh- 
mana. Sila and Hanuman was first represented in a princely 
fashion, but latex as divinities, and several aspects of Krish¬ 
na vatara like Kaliyamardana, Navanitakrishna, Na- 
tanakrishna were grown in bronze, but latex Krishna with 
Rukmini and Satyabhama and Vcnugopala with consorts 
were taken up for representation. Only laierly images of the 
Alvars like Tirumangainannan were made. Amongst these 

ihe images of Vishnu with consort and Rama group and 
Krishna with consorts were made through the centuries, as 
these concepts were fundamental to the Vaishnavism. 
Nevertheless than examination of these images shows that 
Rama and Krishna were given attributes of divinity only 
from the 12th Century and that images of Alvars came to be 
made also from then on. 

So far as Saiva concepts arc concerned, a variety of them 
was chosen for representation in bronze. Commonly chosen 
itemsare Siva-Parvau, Somaskanda, Kankala. Vrishavahana. 
Bhikshatana and Kalyanasundara. Of these Siva-Parvati and 
Somaskanda images were invariably needed in the Siva 
temples. Except for the variation in workmanship due to the 
difference in age there was no change in the forms of these 
images. The most popular and common Saiva concept used 
for making images through the centuries is the Nataraja 
concept The main deity of the most sacred temple of the 
Saiva temple at Chidambaram represents this concept So.in 
all the Saiva temples built through the ages, images of 
Nataraja were invariably set up and worshipped. Hence 
amongst the bronzes of Saiva persuasion, the most numer¬ 
ous are Nataraja images. In represemaiing this concept the 
Sthapatis of different periods had used their imagination to 
a great extent and had produced images of Nataraja in such 
forms as Chatura tandava (Kuram), Urddhvatandava 
(Timvalangadu nearK&nchipuram) Gajaxurari lamiava. and 
Ananda tandava. The last mentioned form is said to be one 
based on the dance form of the deity at Chidambaram. This 
form caught the imagination of the whole of Tamil Nadu so 
I hat innumerable images of this type through the ages wen* 
made. An artist of the Pandyan territory had created a bronze 
Nataraja (poruppumctmpaiti) showing the right leg lifted 
(Kalman adunkal) a concept of Nataraja popular in the 
temple at Madurai. 

Of the Sakta concepts well known arc the Ichcha Sakli. 
Kriyasakti. Jnana-Saku.Parvati.ctc. These arc benign forms 
and the goddesses of these forms arc shown in an almost 
identical fashion wiih two aims or four aims in a standing 
pose. But the fierce aspects of Sakli like Mahishamardini, 


Durga. Chamunda arc represented exhibiting ferociousness. 

Apart from the above mentioned concept!, those of 
Ganapati Subramanya, Saints like Kannappa, Manikkava- 
chaka, Appar. Sundarar and Sam bandar were also repre¬ 
sented in bronze. A study of these images of saints we come 
to know that they were made and installed in temples only 
from the 11th century. Similarly the concepts of folk deities 
like Sana, Kaliyamman. Kanippan. were also used for 
making images of them for worship in village temples. 
Though exam pics of images of this category arc known from 
early times, large number of them, in small sizes, belong to 
late Vijayanagar and still later times. 

Though the revival Hinduism in Tamil Nadu dislodged 
the two aesthetic religious viz. Jainism and Buddhism from 
their earlier vantage positions in thc7th-8th centuries A. D., 
the votaries of these religions continued in some parts of the 
country 4 They too. on the analogy of the Vaixhnavites and 
Saiviies built temples for their saints and seers, concepts fo 
whom were taken up for making images of them in bronze 
for worship in the temples. So there are bronze images of 
Buddha. Tara. Avalokitesvara. Jvalamalini. Mahavira. 
Parevanatha, etc. Some of these images of early periods 
(9th- 10 th century) share the beauty of workmanship met 
with in the Vaishnavitc and Saiviie bronzes of those times. 

Metals used: 

Earliest images known so far e.g. the Nataraja idol from 
Kuram (Circa 7th century A. D.) are made of copper. This 
metal was given up. and instead the alloy of copper and tin 
i.c. bronze came to be used for making images from the 10 th 
century A. D. onwards. This involved metallurgical technol¬ 
ogy. requiring extracting copper and tin from ores. Though 
copper might have been obtained from mines in India, tin 
probably was obtained from other countries like Malaya 
Images in solid bronze of huge sizes (Nataraja of Koaicnra- 
japuram bring about 1.5 M high) were made and they 
required a lot of copper and tin. Some of the Chola kings 
having had contacts with foreign countries mentioned above 
might have brought the necessary quantity of tin from those 
countries. Upto the 17th century bronze was generally used 
for making images. Subsequently images in bronze were 
made for very nourishing and important temples patronised 
by wealthy landlords. Brass was the metal used in the 
making of idols intended for other ordinary temples. It is 
generally believed that these images are made of an alloy of 
five metals viz. copper, brass, tin, gold and silver i.c. Pancha- 
loha. In fact it is not so. only bronze is the metal used in these 
images. 

Techniques employed: 

These images are made generally by two technical meth¬ 
ods. The Silpa-sastras contain details regarding these meth¬ 
ods which have been and arc still used by sthapatis of Tamil 
Nadu. One of them is called the lost wax Modkur.heixnsiha 
technique. According to this the required figure of a god is 
first made of wax and it is coated with a specially prepared 
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clay. This was dried and toiler holes were made in the clay 
coal, through which molten metal was poured in. The wax 
inside melts and gets drained off through the holes. Then the 
ouier coat of clay is broken. The rough images which is 
uncovered then, is chastened to make the figures all right. 
The eyes of the image were carved only at the last moment 
The other method is called the hollow cast one. Here the core 
figure is mode ofa mixture of sand and clay, his coaled with 
wax. This wax coat is then encased in clay-coal which is 
dried. Through the clay coat, then, the molten metal is 
poured, which drains off the wax coal, but leaves the sand 
clay core inside intact. This core is removed by mechanical 
means afterwards. The result is an image with a hollow 
inside. As in the other case, the hollow image is then 


chastened to give it the perfect appearance. 

We have come across a number of bronze figures in 
modest and small sizes, especially the images representing 
gnimadevatas. which display ihc adoption of a different 
method in their making. In these case the clay and sand core 
used for making hollow cast images mentioned above, is not 
removed but kept in tact This makes the figures look like 
those made of solid metal. Further it is seen that the alloy 
used frr the images is not generally of good quality and so, 
they get damaged very easily. Making of such flimsy images 
arc resorted to generally by villagers possessing little means 
but with a genuine desire to make such metal images and 
donate them to the temples of their favourite gods and 
goddesses in their villages. 
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Bronze or Area Form of the Supreme 

K. K. A. VenkaUchari. 

Ananthacharya litdoiogical Research Institute. 

Bombay-dOO005. 


Image worship has a long history of more than two 
thousand years. Temple art is also an equally ancient art and 
it developed around icons and images. Casting of icons or 
sculpturing them is also an important craft all over India and 
particularly in the South. A number of icons of various 
materials have been cast some of which have been installed 
in temples. Many icons were buried down in the course of 
history and later unearthed either to be installed again in 
some temple or to be kept in a museum as exhibits. 

To a visitor, an icon in a museum is a piece of beauty or 
an artifact of material culture. Not so to a devotee. The 
Vaishnava tradition in South India prohibits a devotee to 
look upon an image as something material. For him it is an 
ethereal form of the Supreme Lord. It is sacnlegeous to look 
upon an image as something made of certain metal or mud 
or stone. One who docs so is said to be testing of own 
mother's chastity. 

Pillailokacarya compares the five types of water to the 
five forms of the Lord; 

The Lord residing within the heart is like the subsoil 
water. The Supreme Lord in Heaven is like the cosmic water. 
The emanation form of the Lord (Vyuha) is like the Milk 
Ocean. The Avataras arc like the flood waters in the river. 
The iconic image of the Lord is like the water in the pools in 
the river (bed). 1 

In this passage Pillailokjcarya suggests that the water 
that remains as pools in the riverbed when the flood waters 
recede will be easily accessible lo a thirsty man. The other 
waters such as sub-soil water, cosmic water (which accord¬ 
ing to Puranic geography is believed to surround the cosmic 
egg of the universe) and the Milk Ocean (which is the most 
distant ocean of the seven oceans that separate the seven 
layers of the universe), for the man who wishes to quench his 
thirst, arc very difficult to obtain. Similarly, the flood waters, 
because they only occur at specific times, are not easily 
accessible all time. Because the image is like the pools in 
riverbed, we are to understand that God is easily accessible 
to the devotee via this area form. 

God’s effective presence in the present is primarily 
through the area (icon) form. A very large proportion of the 

suraasof the Tmivaymoli or dcvcKcd to praising Cod resi¬ 
dent at various particular places, all of which have become 
now, if they woe not already in Nammalvar ’s time, places 
of religious pilgrimage, ll might seem incongruous that 
Naramalvmr could think of the same God who is the pnmor 
dial cause of the universe being fully present in the small 
man-made image. But Nammalvar'sthmking proceeds along 
quite different Imes. To him it is a sign of God’s greatness 
that He can be fully present in the small as well as in the large. 


His greatness is such that he can place lumsclf within the 
framework of any human being. Even the limitations of 
finite human beings cannot limit God's condescending 
grace. Nammalvrr delights in juxtaposing the idea of God’s 
transcendence with his radical immanence : 

Know this. O you people who inhibit all the worlds 
that are : There is no power other than the supreme 
power who is at Tirukkurukur He is the God to whom 
the devas bow their heads in reverence; the one who 
created the devas and the many worlds and swal¬ 
lowed them again, hiding them within himself, the 
one who measured this universe, who lifted the world 
from the water. Tell me if your mind can be in doubt 
when you keep all this in your vision. 
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So to a devotee an icon is not just an icon but an area form 
of the Supreme. The Supreme Lord makes himseir conjured 
up before the devotee in that particular form. This is the 
Saulahhya (Accessibility) aspect of the Lord. The Lord 
makes Himself available so easily toa devotee The devotee 
as it were crosses the barriers of time and distance and stands 
before his cherished deity. 

A number of incidents have been narrated in the Divya 
Prahandhas of the devotees being led lo the Supreme Lcrd. 
Tinippanalvar was alow caste devotee residing on the south 
bank of the sacred Kavcn always merged in singing the 
songs in praise of the Lord. Being a tlarijan. he did not want 
to enter the temple of Sri Ranganatha. as it would have 
polluted it Once the high pnest of the temple came to the 
river and Tinippanalvar was as usual in his musical ccstacy. 
The priest hurled a pebble at Tinippanalvar to get him away 
from the river hank It hit him and blood gushed from his 
forehead. Tinippanalvar was jolted into consciousness and 
made way for the priest. The priest look the holy water from 
the river for performing ablutions of Sn Ranganatha. When 
he entered the sanctum sanctorum he was in great consterna¬ 
tion as he found blood ozzing from the forehead of the icon. 
Lord Ranganatha chided the pnest and asked him to make 
amends by carrying Tinippanalvar on his back into the 
sanctum as the latter won’t enter the temple on his own feet 
for fc at of polluting it The priest did accordingly and carried 
the Harijan devote*on his back. Tinippanalvar was thereaf¬ 
ter known as Mumvahana - one earned by a Muni (priest). 
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far. he bum into tear* of joy and hymns after hymns flowed 
from his mouth, loading the whole atmosphere charged with 
devotion. This poem is known as Amalanatipiran. One of the 
stanza runs thus: 

The Lord of Snrangam has cut as under all my burden¬ 
some old sins. He has now made me His exclusive 
servant He has also envied into my heart The Lord 
beautified by Laishmi and Vaijayanti has indeed cap¬ 
tured and enslaved me. My eyes have seen Him and I 
have now nothing to see. 
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So saying, according to tradition, he merged himself 
within the Lord. 

All the hymns of Alvars pertaining to the Area form of 
the Lord situated in different places. These places arc well 
known a sDivyaDesas For example in Tinivaymoli (4-10- 
2) the commentary by PenyavaccanpUlai offers a reason for 
the God to come and dwell in the small temples all over 
India. He remarks that a question occurs to an unbelieving 
devotee as to how the god will be inhabiting this mundane 
temple leaving the luxury in His heavenly abode. Compared 
with the celestial home, the temple on the earth will be 
extremely crude and devoid of all conforts. 

Periyavaccanpillai sees the love of the Lord towards his 
devotees. The Supreme Lord is unhappy in the heaven as all 
His children are on the earth. He is both father and mother of 
His children and as mother always loves to be with her child, 
so also the Supreme Lord prefers the discomforts on the 
earth to be near His children. 

Later again in 12th century A.D.. we find Parasara 
B hat tar son of Kuresa and a direct disciple of Ramanujac- 
arya who looks upon the Lord of Snrangam as Alaki- 
yamanavala - a handsome bridegroom with exquisite charms. 
His red lips and saphire hue is extremely bewitching. Lord 
is no more a bronze to him but a living presence emanating 
the splendour everywhere. 

There is again a beautiful incident in the life of Parasara 
Bhaitar. Parasara Bhattar entered the temple of Snrangam 
and saw the image, expecting an abhisekam.* 


The utsavabera of Lord Ranganatha clad in wet cloth was 
placed in Abhiseka Mantapa. Parasara Bhaitar was re¬ 
minded of practice during the dispute one takes the extreme 
steps of swearing on God with wet cloth on him, in the 
middle of the house. Then the following imaginary conver¬ 
sation appeared in the form of following slofca. 

Lord: O Soul, thou art mine! 

Soul: No. I am not Thine. But mine ! 

Lord: How is that? 

Soul: Bui how is that what Thou sayest? 

Lord: What I say is proved by the Vedas, which arc my 

revelations. 

Soul: But listen that 'I am for me' is proved by my 
prescriptive right of timeless enjoyment of myself! 

Lord: But there is an objection to your right. 

Sou): Show. Sir. who objected and where is it stated? 
Lxwd Find it stated in My works such as Bhagavad Gita 
Soul: But it is thy own statement! Are there witnesses 
thereto? 

Lord: O' Yes - My beloved wisement the saints und 

sages. 

Soul: Of course being Thy own. they must be Thy 
witnesses; and ncccssanly do side with Thee! 

Lord: O unbelieving Soul! May 1 now solemnly swear 
before all; ‘Thou an Mine, noi lhine“? 
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From imaginary conversation between the Lord present 
in the form of the image at S nrangam and the devotee reveals 
the entire concept of the person of the Supreme Being. 
Though many more exam pies ctxild bccited in the extensive 
lite ra tur e of alvars and other devotees. I would like to 
conclude this paper with the Poykai Alvar’s words - 
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Fumg the Kavaca on Utsavabera as well as mulabcra is a laic practice. During the time of Parasara B ha liar ihc 
Utsavabera was kept in the Mantapa without any Kavaca. Hence he was so much pleased to enjoy the beauty of Lord 
Ranganatha. 



Bronze Icons of Sri Vaishnava Saints 

K. V. Raman, 

Professor and Head. Deportment of Archaeology. 
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The Bhakti movement that swept Tamil Nadu in the 
7th and 8th centuries A. D. greatly popularised the temple 
and kononic worship here. The Bhakti hymns popularised 
the Puranic themes and devotional approach so that in doc 
course the hymns of Tamil saints - Alvars and Nayanmars 
were considered Tamil Vedas and revered as the main 
source for temple worship. ‘Padal-petra Sthalas’ and 'Divya- 
desas’ were the respectful terms given to them by the Saivas 
and Vushnavas respectively. 

The post-bhakti period coinciding with a Chola pe¬ 
riod witnessed the codification of the hymns and canonisa¬ 
tion of the Tamil saints. Nathamuni (10th century A. D.) is 
said to have collected the 4000 songs of the Alvars and 
classified them under four equal parts, and equated them 
with the four Vedas. He called it as Dravida Veda Sagaram 
and Divya Prabhandham. The hymns were introduced into 
the tonplc and sung on equal footing with Sanskrit vedas. 
The Vaishnavites attached great importance to the Alvars, 
their hymns and the holy places sung by them which they 
respectively named as Divyasuris. Divyapra band ham and 
Divya-dews. All the gnat acharyas (preceptors) like Natha¬ 
muni. Alavandar (Yamunacharya), Ramanuja. Vedanta 
Desika. Manavada Mahamuni were profoundly inspired and 
influenced by the Bhakti hymns of the Alvars and indeed 
they were great exponents of both Sanskrit and Tamil 
scriptures and hence called as the "Ubhaya Vedaruins". 

As a sequal to this development on the theological 
side, the Alvars were deified from the 10th century onwards 
and in due course festivals were conducted m their honour 
particularly on their birth days (tiru-nakshatram). Thus, 
there was a growing need to have Utsava Vigrahas installed 
for them in the temple. The impact was fell at different 
Vaishnava centres and particularly in the birth places (ava- 
tara-sthalas) of the respective saints. We have some excel¬ 
lent bronze specimens of the saints right from the Chola 
period through Vijayanagar and Nayak period. While there 
are certain general features applicable to the Bhakti-bimhas 
as laid down in the Agamas and Silpa Sastras, there arc 
certain special iconographic features peculiar to each saint 
which distinguish them from others. 

The general features are: Sealed or standing with two 
hands in anjali having jata-bandha e.g the three Mudal- 
A Ivors (Pcy, Bhutam and Poigai). It is very difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish one from the other as all the three look alike. 
Tirumalisai Alvar is often depicted as sealed or standing 
with anjali-hastt. Excellent images of TimmaJisai are avail¬ 
able at his birth place Tirumalisai near Poonamaltcc and 
another of the Vijayanagar period in Triplicane. In the 1 alter 
example, he is shown seated with anjali-hasta. 


Tiruppan-alvar: 

lie belonged to the Panar community i.c. wandering 
mrnsuel. So he is sometimes depicted with theyof or Veena; 
but usually with anjali The lute in some examples is found 
represented in the crook of one of his arms l . 

Tondaradippodi-alvar: 

He is depicted in standing posture with anjali or 
carrying the flower basket e.g. Srirargam. He has a small 
tuft in his forehead (-^«ir@@ut) as he belonged to that 
Brahmin community. (Fig. 1) 

Nammalvar and Madura Kavl: 

Nammalvar or Saugopa, the author of the immortal 
Tiruvaymoli is considered as the greatest of the Alvars. He 
was a yogi who got enlightenment under the tamannd tree 
at Alvar Tinmagari (Tinmclvcli Dl). He is depicied as 
seated in Padmasana and one of his hands in Chin-mudra. 
Superb specimens of the 1 Oth-11th centuries A. D. are 
found in Alvar Tinmagari and Srirargam His head dress is 
called Kari-mar an-kcndai and he wears vagula flower gar 
land (Vagulabaranan). 

At Varadaraja Pcrumal temple. Kanchi he is depicted 
in a group ■ along with his dcsciplc Madura Kavi and 
Nathmum who set him hymns to musk. It became as con¬ 
vention to have this inseparable trio in the same shrine e g. 
Timpani Oovindaraja Swami Temple. Nathamuni is de¬ 
picied with cymbals in his hands. His fine image a found at 
Snrangam also. In Kanchi shrine Nammalvar is depicted 
with his right hand half bent and held near the chest in Chin- 
mudra true to his verse in Tiruvay-moh.* *©#»•> ctfG'ftip 

(Fig. 2 and 3) Madura Kavi Alvar is shown with 
a pair of cymbals in his birth-place. Tirukkolur. 

Prrii-aKar: 

He wasa great devotee of Krishna. He was famous for 
singing the immortal verses beginning with 'Pallandu'. He 
is depicted either standing (as at his birth place) or seated 
with a pair of cymbals or in anjali. In some images, he is 
shown with asmall tuft of hair in his forehead (munkudumi) 
as he belonged to that community. (Fig. 4) 

Andal: 

Perialvar's daughter Andal or Kodhai is revered by 
the Vaishnavas as Vishnu's consort and a separate shrine is 
assigned to her on par with Lakshmi in all Vishnu temples. 
She is depicted standing with a flower or parrot in her hard 
She has a beautiful head-dress popularly called Andal- 
Koruku e.g. SriviUiputtur, Srirangam and Kanchi. There is a 
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mudra.’ 


beautiful bronze icon of Andal or Sudikkodutha Nachiar at 
her birth place. Srivilliputtur. The tail and beautiful image 
of Andal at the Govindarajaswami temple. Tirupaii is a fine 
example of'Vijayanagar penod. 

Thimmangai-alvar: 

Like Nammalvar, Tirumangai has also made a large 
contribution of hymns to the Four Thousand collection. He 
was a versatile and gifted poet. He was a chieftain of a small 
area called Alinadu and a contemporary of the Pillava king 
Nandi varman II Pallavamalla (8th century A. D.). He is said 
to have taken lo highway robbery before be got divine en¬ 
lightenment and became saint. He is depicted as a warrior or 
chieftain with a sword and a shield in his hands. The most 
outstanding bronze image of his is found in his erstwhile 
capital at Timnagari in Sirkali Taluk. He is shown standing 
in anjalt and a spear (vel) is separately kept leaning on the 
shoukkr. Two other examples, tall and magnificent, are 
found at Kuraiyalur (his birth place) and Peruntotum. All 
the three mentioned above arc of the middle Chela periood. 
His consort Kumudini is shown standing by his side in the 
Tirunagan bronze. The one illustrated here is a fine ex¬ 
ample of Chola penod (Fig. 5) 

KuUsckhara-alvar: 

He was a Chera king of the 7th century A. D. who was 
a great devotee of Rama on whom he has poured his heart in 
his Perumal Tirumoli. He is dcpicied usually in standing 
posture with a crown and his hands in anjali. A fine ex¬ 
ample of the Pandyan penod is seen at Mannarkoil in 
Tininelveli Dl The one at Srirargam is also of great beauty. 

On the whole, the majority of bronze images of the 
Alvars belong to the Vijayanagar and later times through as 
pointed out above, there are exquisite examples of the 
Chola and Pandyan times. 

This general trend of deification of saints continued 
later also to include the line of the Acharyas (preceptors) 
who expounded the teachings of the Alvars. The image of 
Nathamuni at Srirangam and other places has already been 
mentioned. 

Ramanuja; 

The most important saint who is considered as the 
founder of the Visishtadwaita philosophy was Ramanuja or 
Udaiyarar. According to Sri Vaishnava tradition he was 
deified during his life-time and three bronze images were 
made during his last days by his devotees and got them 
blessed by him - at Srirangam (#nuvr« ffQuafl), Snpe- 
rumbudur (**•* • Mclkote 

). They arc undoubtedly superb bron/cs with life¬ 
like features. (Fig. 6). They show him sealed with anjali. 
and tridanda is separately held. His images at Tirumalai and 
Kane hi depict him in Vyakyana-mudra.as the expounder of 
the visishtadwaita philosophy. His image was installed in 
Kanchi in 1191 A. D. and he is seated With Vyakhyana- 


Kurathalvar: 

Ramanuja's chief desctple was Kuraihalvar, the au¬ 
thor of the Panchasuivas. He is shown with blinded eyes and 
a beard According to the gurumarampara . he was blinded 
by a king called Krimikanta as a punishment for his devo¬ 
tion to Vishnu. A good example of his image is lobe seen in 
his birth place. Kuram near Ranchipuram. 

Tirukkachi Numbi: 

He is an elder coniempooraiy of Ramanuja and also 
his teacher. He was doing fanning service to Lord Varada- 
raja at Kanchi. So he is depicted standing with a long- 
handled fan (ftlavauam) in hb hand e g. image in the Tiruk- 
kachinambi temple ui Kanchipuram and also at Pundamalli, 
his birth place. 

Vedanta Desika; 

A great peel and preceptor who lived in the 14th 
century A. D. at Kanchi. He was a prolific writer and com¬ 
mentator. He is regarded as the apostle of the Vadakalai 
School of Sri Vaishnavism. He is depicted in sealed posture 
with Vyakyana-mudrae.g.Tuppil at Kanchi. and Tiruvervh- 
puraan. 

Manavala Mahamuni (15th century A. I).): 

Regarded as the apostle of Tenkalai School, he was 
written commentaries on the Alvar's hymns. As he was 
considered as an incarnation of Ramanuja, who was an 
amsa of the serpent Adisesha. he is shown seated under the 
hood of the Adiseshaat Alvar Tirunagan. His dcsciples ash- 
tadiggajas are also shown in miniature size around the 
pedestal of his image. 4 

Thus, a study of the Vaishnava iconography in Tamil 
Nadu would show the gradual expansion to include the 
Tamil saints • Alvars and Acharyas. In making the icons, 
they took care to depict the distinctive features of each and 
every sairu which shows the impact of Vaishnavite theol¬ 
ogy on the iconography. 
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Tnpurantaka in Art and Literature 
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Tnpurantaka is one of ihe Samhara murtis of Siva and 
this aspect refers to the episode of the destructions of three 
asuras namely. Vidyanmali, Tarakaksha and Kamalaksha 
who dwelt in three forts made of metal His other terrific 
aspects arc Kalantaka (destroyer of Kala. the god of death). 
Kamantaka (destroyer of Kama, the god of live). Gajantaka 
(destroyer of elephant asm). Each of these aspects indicates 
the destrucuon of a particular malevolent and troublesome 
demonical being. 

The Tripurantaka episode is dealt at length in the 
Karnaparva of Mahabharata and the Puraroc account of the 
story ts based on the samhitas and the Brahmanas. The story 
can be briefly described thus: by the boons obtained from 
Brahma the three asuras could move in any direction as they 
desired and could be destroyed only by a single arrow. The 
gods could not tolerate the harassment of the asuras. Siva 
was requested for help and by acquiringextra assistance and 
strength he destroyed the forts and their inhabitants by a 
single arrow. Though there arc different versions of the 
story, the destruction of the asuras by Siva by acquiring extra 
assistance and strength from the other gods is found in all the 
versions. 

Ukc many aspects of Siva, this aspect of Tnpurantaka 
finds mention in ihe Satandriya. Here he is said to have a 
single pair of arms holding a bow and arrow In this anecdote 
Siva is praised as warrior par-cxcdicncc. 

Coming 10 Tamil literature, this aspect of Tnpurantaka 
has ample references both in concept and form. The bhaku 
movement gave a fillip to the art of metal casting and thus 
iconographical representations of gods and goddesses have 
come to us in large number and in varieties also. 

Purananuru records that Tnpurantaka having a bow and 
arrow in his hands, destroyed the three fortifications (ctkMi) 
of the asuras and got victory for the devas *. 
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Kalittogd refers to Tnpurantaka as a destroyer of the 
three cities at the request of the devas 1 . The Silappadikaram 
goes one step more while describing the aspect and say that 
Siva riding on a chariot drawn by four horses, shot an arrow 
on the asuras and bunu their castles’. Representations of this 
aspect in this way can be seen only in stone sculptures and 
in paintings. According to Sundaramuiti's concept Tripu- 
rantaka is two armed with bow and arrow 4 . Perhaps bronzes 
having one pair of arms confirms to the description Tevaram. 
yet another Verse in Tevaram attributes to Tripurantaka with 
eight arms, the representation of which is rarely met with. 
The above survey shows that both the Sanskrit and Tamil 
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literature generally refers to Tripunniaka as a two armed 
deity. 

Though the episode is quite interesting one from the 
point of view of its representation in plastic an, the great 
Tirumntar aptly compares the three fortifications to that of 
three bad qual Hies and destruction of them is achieved by the 
episode. 

*<35i4gV7ft. jf4«ujuLi_f?du rfo.'df fanurdSp^ 

"XL/L/aWl .Qjt, 

Q+t>pm*tr u+utimcb 
QjuiufTianujfii tyiuMMu aivtkjib 
Mcji/Oib {Tv&xiti 

This episode is stated to have taken place m the temple 
atTiruvadigai. in South Arcot District and the representation 
of this aspcc t in the temple is superb. This can be appreciated 
when we read Appar’s Tevaram*. 

Q««ftrp JT^/oia •f'rvll Qetl+ji+'ittomsimm 

dhjdujmtkujimi; 0^*40 g/tfIrgyib 

Quftekpu Omni) ^4 IpiAJJM'tJ* aim *. 
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This Tnpurantaka aspect ts a favounte theme foe the 
Pallavas and the Cholas. There are only a few Pal lava metal 
icons of this theme. The famous two armed Tnpurantaka in 
the Gautam Sarabai collection is a masterpiece of the Pallava 
idiom and confirms 10 the form described in the Tamil 
literature. When he is represented with four hands, the upper 
only carry the usual attributes, ie., axe and antelope, while 
the lower ones are holding bow and arrow. (Sometime the 
positions arc indicated as in the case of metal icons). The 
pose here is the one adopted by the archers and the artists arc 

faithful to this tradition. 

In the Chola period the concept is depicted in sculptures 
in the temples for example in the Big Temple at Thanjavur. 
The ChoUs being staunch saivites were responsible for 
installing Tnpurantaka metal icons in their temples. The 
representation in stone in the Big Temple and the metal icons 
in the Art Gallery, Thanjavur are sinking ones. 

Coming to the representation of ihe theme in paintings 
one cannot forget the great mural in the inner wallsof the Big 
Temple at Thanjavur. This anecdote is magnum opus. In the 
panel Siva with eight arms and magnificiait physique stands 

on the chariot The terrifying expression on his face is 
accelerated particularly by the knitting of the eyebrows. In 
the combat with the Tnpurantakas. Siva is assisted by all the 
gods and ganas. The depiction of the gods and ganas in the 
posture of their weapons and hurrying in great haste towards 
the host of the demons headed by the Tnpuramakas. is 
striking feature of the theme in the painting. 



TripuranUka, 

Thunjavur limn. 

Art Gulkrj Tfcujavur, (Plate I) 

Sivasundsonasmallpo4?*aTarta over a large rectangular 
bhadabana and in (he tribhanga pose. He wears the usual 
ornaments and (he ikardhamala is seen on the right shoul¬ 
der, a characteristic feature of the Early Chola period. The 
position of the attributes, which arc held in between upraised 
fingers, is rather pecul iar in this Figure, instead of their being 
in the usual position, (usually the antelope will be on the left 
hand and the axe will be on the right hand, which is noi the 
case m the figure under reference). A well executed piece 
with restrained ornaments, this image has all features of the 
Early Chola period 


M| 




Tripurantaka, 

Tirukkodlkkaval, Thanjaviir District. 

About 11th Century A.D. (Plate II) 

Siva as Tripurantaka stands on the padmasana, in an 
excellent dvibhanga pose. He carries the emblems in the 
upper hands (deer is missing in the upper left hand), while 
the lower hands arc in the attitude of holding how and arrow. 
He wears usual ornaments. Skandhamala is present only on 
the right side, an early characteristic feature. The restrained 
ornamentation, the anatomy of the figure particularly the 
disposition of the lower arms and the legs arc in tune with the 
spirit of the Chola art 

This is one of the finest example of Siva as Tripurantaka. 
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TripuranUka and Tripurasundari 
Tarangambadi, Thanjavur District, 

About 11th Century A.D. (Plate III) 

In this image of excellent workmanship of 11th Century 
A.D., Siva as Tripuramaka stands on a square plate in a 
irtbhanga pose. The upper right hand attribute is missing, 
while the upper left holds a deer. The two lower hands arc in 
a posture, of holding a bow and arrow. The disposition of the 
hands (low ones) is quite interesting and noteworthy. 

His consort forming the group, also sands in a t ribhanga 
pose and wears an ornate head, dress. She wears the usual 
ornaments. The disposition of the right hand in the 
Kaiakamudra, is superb and speaks for the beauty of the 
image. 




TripuranUka, 

VaUam.Tbanjavur District, 

About 13th Century A.D. (Plate IV) 

Siva stands on a pedestal square in shape, with the right 
leg firmly positioned on it. Left leg is placed on the head of 
the aptumara figure. The upper arms carry the usual attrib¬ 
utes is ic. axe (broken) and antelope. The lower right arm and 
the lower left arm are in the attitude of holding the bow and 
the arrow. He wears the usual ornaments. Stylistically speak¬ 
ing, this bronze does not have the subtleness of the Tirukko- 
dikkavul TripuranUka. Moreover it is heavily ornamented. 



“The Choi as being greal warrior* and conqueror*, and 

Rma Rap himself the greatest of them all. it is in the fitness 
of things that the theme of Tripurantaka the mighty warrior 
god is glorified here initially as the key note of the Cbota 
power". 

The representation of this theme can be seen in wood also 
in the temple cars where the entire battle scene is vividly 
portrayed. Since wood being a cheaper medium, rare 
iconographical features with full compliments are met within 


wood carvings. In the wood carvings Siva is represented as 
raising his right leg to indicate the action of actual fighting. 
Sometimes, the pinaka bow is shown in a most realistic 
fashion. The three asuras with bow and arrow wifi be 
represented within small circles to indicaie their portion in 
the castles. 

It may be seen that the Tripurantaka theme which was a 
favourite of the Pallavas continued to represent in one 
medium or other till laic 11th Century A.D. 



Bronze Images of Saiva Nayanmars 
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Tlic BakticuliofthcPalldva-Pandya period (6-9 century 
A.D.) to popularise Saivism in the Tamil country was 
initialed by the activities of the sixty three nayanmars. 
Among them Sam bandar. Sundarar. Appar and Man 
lckkavasagar were the celebrated four saints who have 
attained a significant place in the religious history of Tamil 
Nadu. They are great saiva devotees immersed in the saiva 
mythology and philosophy. They visited many temples 
situated in different parts of the Tamil country and praised 
the deities presiding over there. Their hymns show intense 
devotion and appreciation of saiva forms and cults. Their 
hymns have also inspired the common man and created an 
awareness in the saiva pamheon Later all the hymns of the 
four nayanmars were collected and codified into eight books 
are Tirumurais- However these songs were sung by devotees 
in several temples even before they were codified into 
several books. The recitation of these songs have become an 
important ritual from the times of the bier Pallavas. The 

Chola kings provided munificent gifts and endowments to 
temples and singers for the proper maintenance of the 
singers of Tiruppadiyam in these temples. 

Soon these nayanmars were given a respectable place in 
the temple complex. They were deified and their images of 
stone and bronze were slowly installed in different temples. 
These images occupied an important place in the saiva 
pantheon and pups were performed. Though it is difficult to 
suggest the exact dale of the deification of Nayanmars and 
their subsequent installation into the temples, it may be 
observed that they appear in the temples allcast from the 
early Chola period. There arc a few Chola inscriptions of this 
period which record the installation of bronze images of 
nayanmars. In the Brihadisvara temple at Thanjavur. Ra- 
jaraja I instilled the image of Siruttondar with his wife 
Timvcnkattu Nangai and their son Simian 1 . One of his 
officers. Tcnnavan Muvcndavclan had installed the images 
of Nambiyaruran, Thirujnanasambandar. and Tirunavuk- 
karasar in the same temple*. Another officer. Adityan Suryan 
had also installed the images of Nambiaruran and hts wife 
Nangai Paravaiyar. Timnavukkarasar and Sundarar 1 . The 
images of Miladudaiyar, another nayanmar was also in¬ 
stalled in the Brihadisvara temple by Rajendral 4 . 

Among the bronze images of saiva nayanmars, the 
images of Sam bandar arc modelled in the form of a small 
boy. He received his initiation at the tender age of three frem 
Siva and Parvathi. He had visited many temples and per¬ 
formed some miracles also Therefore his images were 
always depicted in the form of a small boy. His bronzes arc 
modelled in two forms. In the first form he is shown as a 
standing small boy without any dress. This naked small boy 
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image is from Chidambaram*. He is shown in tnbhanga with 
a rounded face. His hair is arranged in the form of a 
dhammilla, with the forehead decorated with curb of hair. 
He has two hands and in the left he holds a small pot. He 
wears ornaments on his neck and legs. 

In the second form. Sam bandar is shown as a dancing 
boy with the left leg firmly placed on the pedestal. This 
Scvilimcdu bronze is of fine workmanship. Sam bandar is 
shown as a small boy without any dress. He has two hands, 
the right hand is in pracharita hasta while his left is in suchi 
hasta. He wears a patrakurvdala, neck ornaments and a 
channavira. He has a rounded face with well moulded 
features. The hair is arranged in small folds and curls with a 
dhammilla featuring on the lop of his head. His nght leg is 
bent and slightly lifted up as if to suggest the performance of 
a dance. His left leg is firmly planted on a padmapita. 

The Nalhir bronze is another good piece depicting the 
usual qualities of Sambondar. This image is well illustrated 
by R. Nagaswamy* His right hand is m suchi hasta while his 
left band is in pracharita hasta. His left leg is planted on a 
padrna pita and his right leg is shown performing a dance 
piece. The whole body is gracefully modelled. His jaia is 
arranged beautifully in the dhammilla ferm. He has a udara- 
bandha and wears ornaments on neck and legs. 

The Sam bandar image from the Oushadisvara temple at 
Iirutluraippoordi is also a dancing figure with some differ¬ 
ence. He is shown dancing on his right foot with the left leg 
raised above, the significance of the change in the position 
of the foot is not clear. His right hand is in suchi hasta while 
his left is in prachanta hasta. He wears a decorated udara- 
bandha. a channavira and ornaments on his neck and legs. 
His jata is arranged in curls. 

Appar also known as Timnavukkarasar was another 
saint whose images are found in different temples. He was 
a contempaiary of the Pallava king Miihcrxlravarman and 
was converted lo the saiva fold by his sister. His bronze 
images arc found in the standing anjah pose wearing a 
simple undergarment. The image from the Rudukkoitai 
Museum is shown in tribanga with a rounded face. A 
rudraksha beads encircle his head. He is in anjali hasui and 
his pendulous earlobes are without any ear ornament He 
wears a simple undergarment in the ardoruka fashion. He has 
neck and leg ornaments which are simple and plain. His 
instrument (axe) for clearing the temple premises is fash¬ 
ioned on hu right shoulder. 

In another bronze image of Appar. he wears a small 
kaupina instead of the shon undergarment and his instru¬ 
ment is held across his body from the left shoulder to the right 
thigh. His long legs are gracefully fused with the body. The 
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left leg is slightly bent to give a graceful attitude. 

Sundaramurthy was also known as Nambiyaniran. Me 
was married to Paravai Nachchiyar. a woman from the 
pauyilar family. At the marriage ceremony Siva performed 
a miracle. Siva came in the guise of a old man and claimed 
that Sundaramurthy was his slave. After the miracle Sunda- 
ramurthy’s marriage with Paravai was performed. Some 
years later he was again married 10 another lady. Sangili by 
name. Therefore the images of Sundaramurthy are round 
with his consorts. It is interesting to note that with Sundara 
murthy his wives were also depicted and find a place in the 
bronzes 

Two of his images deserve mention. In one image form 
N’allur he is seen with his first wife Paravai Nachchiyar. He 
is standing in trihanga with his left leg slightly bent. He has 
a beautiful rounded face with a pleasing smile on his lips. His 
hair is arranged in the form of a dammilla. He wears 
patrakundalas, ornaments on his neck and hand and with a 
simple yajnopavita. His .small undergarment is worn in a 
ardoruka fashion which is well decorated with flower mo¬ 
tifs. His right hand is resting on the left shoulder of Paravai 
Nachchiyar and his left hand is in kataka hasta. Paravai 
Nachchiyar. with a slightly rounded face is standing grace¬ 
fully to his left. She is in tnbanga. She wears patrakundala. 
neck ornaments and armlets. Her lower garment is arranged 
tastefully upto her ankles. She wears a nupura. Her left hand 
ts in loiahasta. 

Another bronze image of Sundaramurthy b from Tirona 
manallur. This is also in a group in which Sundaramurthy 
stands in the middle with his two consorts positioned on both 
the sides. Sundaramurthy has a long face. His left hand is 
shown resting on something while the right hand is in 
katihasta. His two wives have round faces with their hair 
arranged in the dhammilla fashion. Both the wives of Sun- 
darar have on their hands one flower each. All the three stand 
on a rectangular pita. 

A single image of Paravai without her husband Sundarar 
is from Chidambaram . 1 According to R Nagaswamy she is 
shown in almost dancing pose. The image resembles many 
figures of Paravai of later Chola period and hence he iden¬ 
tifies it with Paravai Nachchiyar. It is of exquisite workman¬ 
ship. Her left arm is slightly bent in the form of katyavalam- 
bita hasta. She has a rounded face with a dhammilla type of 

hair dress. 

Manickkarasaga was a minister of (he Pandya king 
Vaiaguna. Due to his intense devotion to Siva he has 
neglected hi* work of a minister. The king punished him for 
his wrong actions. Siva performed miracles and saved the 
minister from the punishment Thereupon lie sang some soul 
stirring verses known as Thiruvasigam. These incidents do 
not figure in his bronze images, instead be was depicted as 
a teacher since he was also considered as an expounder of the 
Vedas. Therefore this aspect of a teacher is represented in his 
He is shown in vyakyana mudra and holding a 
or a bundle of palm leaves. 

The image of Mankkkavasaga from Kilapodunur is a 
good example. He b shown standing on apadmapita with a 


rounded face, wearing a heavy yajnopavita. He has a simple 
undergarment worn in the ardoruka fashion. A second im¬ 
age* of Manickkavasaga from Chidambaram belongs to a 
early Chola period. The standing figure is with a simple 
kaupina, yajnopavita, and garland of rodraksha beads. His 
hair is arranged in small curls on the forehead. His right hand 
is in vyakyana mudra and his left hand is holding a bundle of 
palm leaves. Interestingly the palm leaves m the hands of 
Manickkavasaga has an inscription which reads, ‘Tiruchir- 
rambalppcr’. 

A third image of of Sami Manickkavasaga of a slightly 
later in date is also from Chidambaram temple. He is also 
wearing a simple kaupina. rudrakshas and yjnopaviu. His 
right hand is in vyakyana mudra and his left hand holding a 
bundle of palm leaves is damaged. 

Bronze images of a few other nayanmars are also avail¬ 
able for study. Among them we may refer to the image of 
Siniltondar. He was an ardent devotee of Siva. One day Siva 
appeared as a Bhatrav* mendicant and visited the house of 

Siniltondar. He had to offer the flesh of his only son. Siralan 
to the Bhairava. later the boy was brought alive by the 
miracle of Sira. This final episode was free zed into the 
bronze. In this group Siniltondar stands on a rectangular 
pedestal in anjali. His wife Tiruvenkattadigal is standing 
nearby holding the uplifted hand of Siralan with her left 
hand. This group of images were discovered by the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India in their excavation at Darasuram." 
Interestingly the pedestal has an inscription in Tamil charac - 
ten of the eleventh century A.D. The name 'Siruttondar' 
appears on the pedestal. From the same excavation another 
image of Nayanmar was unearthed " This image ts identi¬ 
fied as the image of Narasingamunaiyaraiyar on the basis of 
an inscription found on the pedestal. The inscription is in 
Tamil characters of the eleventh century A.D. and reads, 
4 Narasingamunaiyariyar'. He was a chieftain of the Tiramun- 
aippadi area. He is shown standing on a square pedesul with 
folded hands. He is wearing a rodraksha mala and a simple 
undergarment 

Karaikkai Ammaiyar was another nayanmar whose 
images have been modelled in bronze. She was a vaisya 
woman. She became a ardent devotee at a very young age. 
She requested god to make her assume the form of a 
demoness, which was granted She b depicted in the form of 
an old woman. The Somanaiha temple at Mdpadi has a 
bronze image of Karaikkai Ammaiyar.'* The hunter, Kan- 
nappa Nayanar was another saint who was represented in 
bronze. He was a son of a hunter chief. On one of his hunting 
expeditions he realised the devotion to Siva and became a 
Siva Baku. He offered animal flesh to Him and was ac¬ 
cepted. In many temples Kannappa nayanar image may be 
found. In the bronze image from Tinivalangadu he is shown 
as standing with a bow and arrow and wearing a leafy 
undergarment and sandals. 

All the above images belong to the Chola period (9-13 
cart. A.D.) The deification of the saiva devotee* and the 
process of assigning the heirarchy in the religious pantheon 
could have taken some time. However it is clear that the 
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Plate 3 


nayarunans. considered as ihc leaders of ihe saiva fault were 
made into deities at least in the early Ctida period. The 
modelling of the images, both in stone and bronze was 
confirmed to certain broad principles. All the nayanmars 
were depicted with two hands and in their rustic farm. 
Simplicity was followed in almost all the figures and infact 
that adds to the beauty of bronzes. Decorative ornaments arc 
very few. The form of depiction always confirm to the 
episodes mentioned in literature. In the depiction of the four 
nayanmars some distinctive features were followed. 
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The stone-age mm of India walked into the Bronze-age 
around 3000 B. C. and this has been attested to by the discov¬ 
ery of bronze objects of various kind in the Indus Valley 
Civilization. These objects range from children’s rattle to a 
beautiful, rhythmic dancing girl. Later, the Post Harappan 
period witnessed the progress of Bronze-age culture through¬ 
out North and Central India bamng South India, especially. 
Tamil Nadu. This Bronze-age culture was succeeded by the 
copper-age culture in the north. Tamil Nadu had not experi¬ 
enced such bronze or copper age cultures but walked straight 
into the Iron-age from the neolithic age or new stone age. 
This unique phenomenon has not been felt in other pans of 
India, lying north of Narmada river. Tamil Nadu has always 
maintained its identity and remain one of the cradles of 
advanced civilisation right from the remote past. The ab¬ 
sence of bronze age culture in Tamil Nadu is noticed in the 
several archaeological excavations conducted in the proto 
and early historic sites in Tamil Nadu. Instead, matured 
Iron-age culture datable to circa 1000 B.C. has been ob¬ 
served all over Tamil Nadu. 

The earliest bronze objects in Tamil Nadu have been re¬ 
ported from the Lron-age burials of Adichchanallur in 
Tininelvcli district. Very recently another Iron-age site 
Kodumanal in Periyar District has yielded one or two bronze 
objects.* The former site may be dated to circa 7th or 6th 
century B. C, while the latter to around 1st century B. C. 
These are the notable bronze objects recovered from exca¬ 
vations worth mention. During the period from circa 1000 
B. C. io 300 B . C. the whole of Tamil Nadu was experienc¬ 
ing the mature Iron-age culture. Since Iron is stronger and 
more durable than bronze or copper that the Tamils pre¬ 
ferred the former. Further they knew that iron alone was the 
best suitable metal for making war weapons and therefore 
Iron became the most prestigious metal of the times. Further 
Iron was readily and easily available in Tamil Nadu at that 
time. This explains why bronze has become a rear commod¬ 
ity during the period from 1000 B.C to 300 B.C. in Tamil 
Nadu. 

Even during the San gam age aka. the Tamils had not 
made attempts to make use of bronze. This is evidenced 
from the San gam literature. During the San gam age, a large 
quantity of icons of both religious, and secular characters 
were made of wood, terracotta and stucco. The Sangarn 
Tamils preferred there perishable materials rather than the 
imperishable ones like the stone.metal or bronze or alloys of 
metals. The reason for such preference is inexplicable. But 
this does not mean that the an of bronze casting or metal 
casting was altogether unknown to them. 


There is a stray reference in Maduraikkanchi- to the 
casting of a gold statue of a lady. This suggests that the 
Songam Tamils knew the an of metal casting. 

The art of hronze casting and production of bronze icons 
suddenly surface during the Pallava period, ftrrhaps the 
Pallava ruler Mahcndra V arm an I assuming the tile Vichi- 
tracuta (curious minded) claims to have introduced the 
stone masonry in the art of construction of edifices for the 
Immortals and he could be also responsible for this sudden 
spun of this art m Tamil Nadu. 

Pure bronze must be an alloy of copper, brass and kad. 
These metals are amalgamated in the ratio of 80:18:2 re¬ 
spectively for making the icons. The most common form of 
Indian Bronze consists of an alloy of copper and tin in the 

ratio of 10 : 1 . 

According to Prof. K. Nilakanta Sastri ‘Bronze is a con¬ 
venient and conventional term for metal images irrespective 
of the exact number of proportion of metals mixed in the 
amalgam out of which the images arc cast" 4 . Therefore it 
may also be presumed that if the above said three metals are 
mixed in the amalgam then k may be called bronze and if 
five metals are mixed then the alloy is called 'Panchaloha'. 
Both bronze and pane.hatohas were c hosen for nuking icons 
of various deities in the Pallava. Chola. Pandya, Vijay- 
anagara and Nayak periods. 

The period of 300 years from 550 A. D. to 850 A. D. is 
an important epoch in the fields of Temple an, architecture, 
sculpture, iconography, religions andriiuab. Pal lav us being 
staunch saivitas promoted Saivite iconography and the 
Various forms of Siva drew their attention. Further, the 
Saivile Nayanmars and Vaishnavitc Alvars through their 
devotional hymns propagated the Bhaku movement. Festi¬ 
vals occupied a pre-eminent position in the mode of war¬ 
ship. During the festival periods, images were required for 
being taken out for procession. Hence there was a need for 
processional deities ( Utsavamurtis ) and these were largely 
made in bronze or copper. Thus the history of the an of 
bronze casting began and slowly and steadily progressed 
through centuries to reach a high water mark in the Chola 
period. 

The Pallava bronzes are small and in same cases they are 
less than one foot high. But during the late 9th Century and 
lOlh Century A D., bronze icons of fairly bigger sue made 
their appearance. Though there are very few bronzes assig¬ 
nable to the Pallavas they exhibit excellent quality and nice 
workmanship. 

Among the Pallava bronzes, the Socnaskanda was the Hot 
favourite and reported from places like Tinivelangadu 
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(Chenglepul District) and Surakkudi. Vishapaharana from 
Kilapadanur. Tanjorc district is yet another figure but con¬ 
sidered to be a rare representation in metal. There is another 
rare piece, representing Nataraja (from Kuram). He carries 
a snake in his upper arm instead of the usual flames. The 

Nataraja is io Urdhavajanapose. It may be mentioned here 
that the austere decoration is the characteristic feature .of the 
Pallava bronzes and hence it is very helpful lo identify them. 

The Cholas who succeeded the Pallavas and Pandyas 
reigned nearly for four centuries. They have extended their 
conquests fo ceylon pans of Bengal. Burma. Malaya and 
Sumatra. Turning to the art history, it may be said that the 
Nataraja conception was dear to them and bronze icons of 
Nataraja were produced on a large scale. 

The Chola bronzes, particularly the Nataraja icons arc 
known for their vigorous postures and sublime, spiritual 
beauty. The masterpieces of this art were produced during 
the 11th and 12th centuries A. D. and found their way into 
the various countries. This Art has reached a high water 
mark during this period. 

South Indian Bronzes of both religious and secular 
characters are exhibited prominently in the Government 
Museum at Madras. A sizable number may also be seen at 
the Tanjorc Art Gallery and at the various Museums in the 
different pans of the world. 

The Chola rule saw the making of bronze. Natarajas in 
numbers primarily for worship in lemples. The conception 
of Nataraja was known to the Tamils even before the advent 
of the Cholas and as evidenced from the description of his 
basic features in Silappadhikaram and other Tamil works of 
the period The anklet in the sacred foot of Siva is described 
as Ce vati-C-cilambu; his matted wicks of hair as Cefcadai, 
etc. 

The hymns of Nayanmars also contain numerous refer¬ 
ences to the dancing Siva; for instance Tirugflani Sam ban¬ 
dar calls him. todudaiya Ccviyan tuvcnmati cudi.’ There¬ 
fore these works served as sources of information for the 
Chola arusts and sthapathis. 

The conception of the Divine Dancer and his cosmic 
significance and the excellence of the Chola artists presen¬ 
tation of the same have won the highest praise from discern¬ 
ing critics including modern sculptors like Rodin. 

On the bronzes, Nataraja wears a broad smiles. He 
smiles at death and at life, at pain and at joy alike. It is even 
commented that his smile is both death and life, both joy and 
pain.* This is the philosophical concept of the smile of 
Nataraj. Likewise each and every aspect of Nataraja hints at 
philosophical meaning. 

Another interesting aspect of the Chola bronzes is that 
there are a few portraits in bronze; prominent among them is 
the one of Sembian - Mahadevi * The pleasing proportions 
and workmanship tempted the an critics to describe her 
beauty as ‘distuibing'. 

The bronzes of Colamadevi, the Queen of Raja Raja I 
was presented lo Kalahasti temple under the instructions 
from Rajendra and it was executed by the sculptor Nicca 
Patulagan. These details are inscribed or the pedestal of the 
icon. 7 


Another bronze statue of Kulotunga III was gifted to the 
temple of Kalaui-Udaiyar in Kalahasti It was gifted by a 
person Udaiyanambi. 1 The facial features of the icon exhibit 
the youthful energy and eagerness of Kulotunga III. It seems 
to have been made at the time of his accession. It is believed 
that U is the only authentic comemporary bronze portrait of 
a Chola ruler. 

The bronzes of Raja Raja 1 and Rajendra I were also 
made and gifted to the Tanjorc temple and at present they are 
preserved in the temple. 

Bronzes of Chieftains and sptntual leaders were also 
made during this period. 

The study of the Chola bronzes of both religious and 
secular characters throws a flood of light not only on the 
religious history but also on the political, socio-economic 
and art history of the Tamils during the period. The inscrip¬ 
tions on the pedestals of the icons shed light on the nature of 
scrips and the status of language of the Cholas. 

With the fall of the Chola power in the 13th century A. 
D. t the art of bronze casting began to decline. Howcrcr. 
under the Vijayanagaras and Nayaks it regained the lost 
ground for a short span of time. 

Regarding the technique of casting bronze icons, it may 
be said that there arc two methods namely solid and hollow. 
The method is known as 'Cire perdue' meaning last wax 
method. Inboth cases the negatives willhc lost when the cast 
image is released. The Tanjorc inscriptions refer to some 
technical details and the icons which were made solid, 
hollow or semi-hollow with thick sides; The art of brenze 
casting has been flourishing as a couagc industry (Plates 1. 

2. 3) in some select pockets around Kumhakonam and 
Madras*. The Modern bronzes representing the Hindu dei¬ 
ties. mostly in miniature size have a good market both within 
and outside India. The sixty three nayanmars of miniature 
size, aurat the foreigners and fetch good earnings for the 
sculptors (Plate 4). 

To conclude it may be said that there is a secret hidden 
behind this wonderful art. i.e. it involves the use of less 
sophisticated and cosily tools and equipment but creates the 
most sophisticated and costly icons that the international 

community could ever dream of. 
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Kurungalisvarar Temple Bronzes - A Study 
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The village Koyambedu is situated on the Madras - 
Poonthamalli High Road near Arumhakkam It is evident 
from the inscription of Kulottunga 111 that Koyambcdu was 
included in Mangattu Nadu, a sub division of Kulottunga 
Chela Vaianadu alias Puliyurkottam in Jayamkonda Chola 
Mandalam The inscription also refers die Lord of Bus 
Temple as "Koyambcttu Udaiya Kuningalandar". In this 
village, there are three temples constructed for Kurungal- 
Kvarar.Vaikundavasappemmal and Samathamman Among 
the three temples, Kurungalisvarar temple is very important 
for its beautiful bronzes and sculptures. On the basis of the 
Architecture and styles of the sculptures, this temple can be 
dated to Kulouunga III. This temple mandapas and Kuthirai 
Mandapa were built during the Vijayanagar period. In the 
Kosta of the temple Vinayagar. Brahma, Dakshinamoonhy, 
Vishnu and Durga sculptures are installed. These sculptures 
belong to the period of Kulottunga III. Totally 25 bronzes are 
housed in this temple. Among these bronzes, Ganesa, Prad- 
hoshanayar, Somaskandar. Nalar ajar, StvaJearm. Choklar 
and Samathamman arc most important. 

Ganesa: 

Most of the Ganesa images are in standing posture, 
though seated images are also known. The present metal 
image of Ganesa is a good example for the artistic feature of 
the Kulottunga III period. 

Ganesa is standing on a locus placed over a square 
pedestal. On the two sides of the pedestal 4 L* type nail 
provided for Thiruvachchi. Pathasara on the foreleg, and 
above this, anklet is provided. On the waist portion dress is 
shown. Over this, the waist hand falling into small 'll’ in 
between the thigh?. This Ganesa image may be compared 
with the Ganesa image of Ncdungudi. Kailasanatha temple. 
in Thanjamr District (now kept in Thyagaraja temple. 
Thiruvanir. A. D. 1200). 

Thick udarabhanda is represented. Above this yagno- 
pavita is running in three division. ‘Brahma knot' is shown 

on the left chest. Two necklaces are adorning his neck. On 
the shoulders Vahumalai is running. The four arms carry the 
axe and the broken tusk in the upper and lower right, pasa and 
a laddu in the upper and lower left. Single bangle is repre¬ 
sented in eac h forearm. The trunk is fairly long and turned to 
the left into *V' shape. Karanta makuta, above the two cars, 
flower is shown. On the back of the head sirachakkra is 


represented. It measures 40 cms. height and 25 cm. breadth. 
This may be dated to 13th century A.D. 

Samathamman: 

Samathamman is seated on Vrithapita in the royal pose. 
This magnificent figure of Kali represents both quietitude 
and anger, blessing with her lower right hand (abhaya pose), 
holding cup in her lower left hand and with the upper right 
hand holding sula and with the upper left hand holding pasa. 
She wears two necklaces and tali on her neck. Herupavitais 
made of skulls running from her left side shoulder to nght 
side waist. On her left ear patrakundala and narakun&ila on 
her nght. The eyebrows arc raised and the oval shaped eyes 
contribute to the general fierceness of impression, further 
enhanced by a swelling at the root of the nose and closed lips 
with protruding teeth Her flaming hair stands erect at the 
back of the head. On the flaming hair, crescent moon and 
snake arc shown. On the head, kabala and snake are repre¬ 
sented. Pathasaram on her legs and garment on her waist. 
Breast hand is not shown. It measures 42 cm. height and 28 
cm. breadth. It may be dated to 14th century A.D. 

Parvtta Chokkanathar: 

This kind of bronzes arc very rare in temple worship. 
Chokkar is generally represented seated on horse buck. But 
here Chokkanathar is standing on the Vrithapita. with his left 
leg little forward. Pathasaram is shown on the legs and the 
garment is worn from waist to thigh. The waist bands fall 
into a small 'pa' in be*ween the thigh. The left hand bend 
slightly on the elbow portion, nght hand is raised above the 
shoulders, representing the nding pose on a horse back But 
horse is not shown. Two necklaces on his neck portion and 
the two can arc elongated. On the head, hairs are bundled 
and represented as' Kondai ’. On the lwo hands, two bangles 
arc shown. Eyebrows are clearly shown and the ornaments 
on the forehead arc shown. It measures 60 cm. height and 30 
cm. breadth. Da led to 14ih century A.D. 
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Dated Bronze of Tiruvanaikka 
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There are innumerable historical temples in Tamil Nadu. 
The Siva temple known as Jambukesvaram at Tiruvanaikka 
is one of such temples situated in Trichy Taluk of the Trichy 
District. Tiruvanaikka is a pan of Uraiyur which was the 
capital city of the San gam Cbolas. It is understood that 
Uraiyur was held as the capital city by the Chola King 
Karikal Pcruvalathan. One of his desce n da n ts was Kochen¬ 
gannan The life of Kochengannan is connected with the 
temple of Jambukesvaram of Tiruvanaikka. Tinjmangaiai- 
var praises Kochengannan in his hymns as follows:* 

i loii^ld •I’Qpug; Qedj 

favftifHL Q#<»« vmtiik 0«ur* Qeuym*’ 

The history of Tiruvanaikka temple can be traced back 
from the Sangam age. This temple might have been built by 
perishable materials like wood and mortarduring the Sangam 
period. A fragmentary stone inscription found lying on the 
floor of the inner praknra of this temple refers to Madu 
nukonda Parakesari i.e. Parantaka I. On the basis of legends 
and the literary references we can conclude that the temple 
of Jambukesvaram was in existence from the period of 

Kochengannan. This temple was converted into stone in the 
early Chola period. There arc three sculptures of Brahma. 
Ardhanarisvara and Dakshinamurti. 

These sculptures belong to the early Chola period of 9th 
- 10th Century A.D. They arc housed at the Mandapa of 
Jambukesvaram temple at Tiruvanaikka It is believed that 
these sculptures were removed from the original structure 
during the renovation made by Nagarattar in th 19th Century 
which might have been in exigence in 9th-lUth Century 
A.D. The style of the sculptures recall* the sculptures of 
Pal lit. AQur.Tiruchendurai and Lalgudi in Trichy District. 

This temple possesses a number of beautiful bronzes and 
one of them is very interesting and noteworthy. The name of 
the bronze is Palliarai Chokkar. It bean an inscription on 
Padmapita in Tamil and Grantha characters. The inscription 
reads as follows: 

hvara Varusam Karaugai 
Madham Ayodu Tcdi Krishna deva 
Maharayar Dhammatile 


Govindha Annka 

Thambi Ganapati Sadasevai 

The original in Tamil inscription is as follows: 

HP* 

091 '£■*>1 j m m &■ 

It refers to the endowment of this brenze by one Gana- 
paii, brother of Govindha on 5th of Kartigai of the cyclic year 
Is var a which is corresponding to 1517 A.D. for ihe merit of 
his overlord Krishnadeva Maharayar. 

Krishnadcva Maharayar, the Vijayanagar King ruled 
from 1509 to 1529 A.D. Dunng his reign Tamil Nadu was 
under his sway. He is one of the famous kings of Tuluva 
dynasty of Vijayanagar Kingdom. He defeated the Kadavas 
and captured Kanchi. He erected Gopuras at the temples at 
Kanchipuram, Chidamharam and Tiruvannamalai. The 
portraits of his and his consorts made of copper arc being 
preserved in Tirupati temple Though he cherished Vaish- 
navisra and be liberally donated to the growth of Saivism 
also. As he was patronising Saivism the above bronze image 
was donated to the icmplc of Jambukesvaram. 

Description of the Bronze 

Palliarai Chokkar is seated on Padmasana with the left 
leg bent and crossed and the right by hanging down. He has 
four hands. His upper left hand carries an antelope while his 
upper right hand carries an axe. His lower left hand is in 
varada pcete while the lower right hand is in Abaya pose. He 
wean makarakundalas in his cars and jatakakuta on his head. 
His face is somewhat round with prominent noses with 
nicely opened eyes. Forehead of the bronze is obliterated due 
to the application of sandal paste after sacred bath. The 
height of the bronze is 41 cms. and its width is 20 ems in 
between upper two hands. 

Photograph - Courtesy, by the State Department of Ar¬ 
chaeology 
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Doled Drome Image of 
PalliaJuu Chokkar -1517 A. D. 
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Oft.'rfrr^ uoxQptQpti (Jcuwv^m ^ibmw. *{%$ 
*iOcanft ^h-q/AUm SleD0i2tU(Tf)umjQ/pmt/ Swy 
S)L.ib Qu&rynBCu Jlftucou *r*t<<2'vn*tiu£.t 
6V76*r Q 0 U 11 A ^iLb m ii sm tuA 

ii9« i/S* fioDOMirryib £;$***<£ Mf*u 

Qu&svtcteuj SwA&ujLb *f)j) m/rr/tuu fifty* 9 ^*/^ 
*jjfitij£ wApfrfi&AoOpfTfl. 

*nA*j vcbcuMamt *$#*>**1 ,&*>*)t&Jtixi tJfo>u 
Hfiuj Qcocnuqtb SJ&ahtil*.. *fcc*jn^Lb ^csunu 

untyio uxI&Jld ii*ipS)uftmi*3klu tncmu*JLJ 

UlA u+tmtA P-0*t*Ay pL a«;dt CJ^JTaSkL 

Q«srerB > ($cto«vg/. QsnQmrftvn0Lj(jA& p uyti^Q 00 ,^ 0 ^ 
OsanKlaxAp St*jpaB i pA0uiJ@u> SAfiyAassriJeLlt* 
t*ar*u0Bpa&d) »7^>^3crf*;0'«TT St ft tAzuQurfl u/ 
^U*jcbejac* cui^AJib Qprrifift eaeweniscv 

uxryib. 176 i&Lu/t A-Upqpib. 1.45 liCuft 
A-*htr SlpQun&p fiyAOMnoMb puQ+jG'pfr 
tA fiqjAQs.’Tidtetf&fib Sth4B>a:<2iys*ra."itn Sft 

OiocdbSkt cm+strA) aSA+A* f?yh. ^«*a/«^3ii) 

fiiQuu&ib. unfiAsu urrflcwMCBcnu yit* 
tBMuuum*j U9*6 Op*ft AJnfruufiifyftck w*«rrf«L>. 
i/ScXJpui&Tcm iMcf\p*0ttr!cA *p*j«K*muiJA> ldCQQil 
Q&O untkf) *f&Littii0*n *-<aG*j@A* Qyj^_u/ii>, 
fiJ«pa.rtT yrfififZuuQA tncmu'vri,^*, ^ 0 ^ 
mfuIiA jfcjji'ib ^*ixviij*tT ^/a/tXB)Y> afcnJu^ih 
(i/MJtrfsfocv 0u3^Q*7chsi7ttPcL>a>aj. /i^xj of**'' 
ufiQstm {5 IWMM vA cnLuf tf&cu fifi VQfi 
tn6nu*j^0*ocn LDuQib •SknAy*jp OunAi 
*3aiAA 2st* n£j)p. 4t*^ft6 t n9tv ^-^J *1*^*ctn 

OmJhu ^y-*)A> 0 ixT 0 mm 6 tf&j+jfp mjrrdOtJ fifty* 
diat f! Ljfitu ^p_^)GjDTAMi(JC«ffc(l ^ d^AJOiari 010 x 0 
m 3 t*Uhtnrim*i. ^cufis^A^A 
uptick prun.iu pckgiiAi. 

tncmuAi axlcmcAmtu Miufifiu u&cdcu. 
Q*rrifi 4y-f&utav0*n ctpccmA cuvIkm+smimO fyrLj4.11/u; 

**1*6000* Q0.Tt9A>00^iib. pun*<301*0^0^10 UU($*J 

u(T0i/000fTd> fiecAtnpA OpriiQib Gpm-iio&ib 
M*>*A*1 snun-iu sntb feoa- 0ivyn. ^ca*Ap>io 
A-VfiffisQib n/Mxnt&LQ 2j>£ip6£*ijir. *npm* 
G>*icrtuu®6fitLi m* rfrf>ej*<eyib. SanwBLi/ii 
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£S)« omsfrg, gdrpmtjA snLifru ffrmws^il. 

unfit* QjAte Afrun/Wk/fiseoera^iii *jnfiuu0$y‘i 
ssoenxfih Li&kj Q(yrA 4 DA) SlfrjfAssjib. Qfrtu ajrrftuy 
smtetr e-tg+jnAssjib mj^fisnl ifrem. Site unmtfuXAj 
Styx&A OsnsviiM^gb 9c*22,'*/r«* 

fi-UfifrfJJUL-L. {ifiifi/iisnAi CitAuQf cm fifrajgvfy 

eretrufOr Qun^Or. unffantfA sinaafr^A 

sneaeu {tfipiisstcLcniiSkb iu_AJJ, iduAAu lynpitsuressj 
iLnfiunmj SLUftfrfrieu^jfneA Qn'rfrsjgnfo spent frfifr 
&u upjtJ* srLQtb £) a>AM vwib. moss^Afgfr f**^A 
9J$uGlu&a/Lb SfiT^auuLfiMtaai CLuA£ftiJu($rt) 
Qpy/iisnfij urfiuvtAj {£}&** Qeuemfiltb erehQi -tjtro 

SJa>Asn*ib ekgtu/Ounfrjih. a/14. AsuuL@etrer fruit 
•fgii. mnflA*L/uL@ 4 iev ^rfOwetTs^ih QQuutnzj 
W-unfr&u {yytiisn^/uetfneti SnL AvenAAOrpem 
fl»* SAsrjmmfrfrt, fi|«LUULL tfrmmm/rrsA 

Qsientir&imh. 

Oeetotsw «#/[3ii< attlI SUusfrfriA) a^jid q&i_* ombu 
uLuth suh-uuLQrncn uebam/fi snoau uy-tathfr-rOr 
oexfifreugn^i Qsun* £<$Qu*tfl*<§ysto sns>*fn4) 
uymuLiuntmfri. fiuuifu^|d; SJapajerfetr SlAatA* 
i.Kj/>&fiijuLl(J*toiT7£). a/mu un fib (y*/« sesOetr i£& 
(y><*ev4/e**4bpt,u eumuiJi Oh mm+tyib ^.m/ebsirrSr 
2fnfrpfr^frOs s/fku (frmeusnfdj simicst. ficpuiikto 
OMUtd; toLCJib un&)fw<Td/u uruhtj fl®0«uA *rf)j 5 
®(y^AaLi_uuil®«»r«iT ^«(_dWr Qrtffr&yti. s/fret 
iyu4.fi * *^tb Sfrj Qsuijfr fr&Quxfiffrmu etek^ 
sfia/As nra/AAettpem. ompAjtobwn* steel's*** 
s^gue*. sf/fip jefim l. <y:sfmp &2mj*>i\li Ql-L/lj pib 
&{*y'iiJuiajp/rii QmjpnQih Sfrf {jjjcafku spent A 
IstmifrfrlAj. Osrripfi sna/u L/i*. u£>i/yr«*£vii> 
#/<*«*' 

UMiHunQ£j§Bp*il£f4rgn ^emfrffr frremuaJLtJfrfri 
r+istmS,*, u&s+iittsfi fr^fiasmiSe^ei *_«to«w aafifrat 
sgernfr Osnyfi snot fry Siam* sn fazes 
tamaust flmemuSib snebsemm 4 f«NoA|/d, <- 3 *» 
oa i frai/xn^Qirrdi 9<3 crratAi S.ufifrf,iti2urjf t frfr 
u®ih £_t.d>i$a>A> OiODssj lanfrpfriseaea ^ifffr! 
*1ff£j*iniLu uut-frf&te LfpQ* Site smfrunfr 
^(jjOiodftauuy e_u}a>i7A40dl^jiju.7AdP3«n7 srrtrirji mU/As 
majAytaensj wtimiLun QpmpuSMj Atfrfese* ^ti/s 
mfrfib mtsscfOa aSSsih. S l_ «Ui fcV*ir £jT A«gy tb. 

^IffrOsfru ojeuuLipil sfrQp #/fln/ifc QQl/ljlci. 
o/sL/liplC smbfifr.' QuuLtpCb fit&uxJuj lys^tfiih 
Ste ffim aaJliA snCM^Oi QuAsfi Qsfl+jsmm 
srtbtmurriOA mmLQ 4 &pm! sssioteu^^ia QsnAJIp&Ji 
(fttf yu 4 -te *umD&ny>&. wfiGsm* (far 

0#«Jhurr« g)i_AO#«lhafib uorQiurrmsjfi &msL.suib 
Qmtnm@ QOsDsmOfi Stfrf fi| **» 

&&ip* i ipiD. Stefr f&Qux**** -*Hf*** IidOKJid^Cd 


4il0Mpa 

udtuMu. Qsrry/l u^mtsOr Qt-iypitw**- 
fi-ufite stiLl., ffrsnsju u 14. tub 

9 O'22 «u«1 tLiufifrfi a /nOa/iT# 

GirdlMprffi 0 tntrr upnfr+Mt* 

sfT9L>te I uv 7 a.'( 7 et 4 T* 47 £g. aasfigprcmoDQ *s*A& 
<y>arQmni4.iumljA QafFrtaCpaJUlL Qsuijt 

£k$(Jiocafl. AinfiuLjAuuBaj Qcit or yCh 

AJirptet Qsn€mnm)uu*t> 9 * srftonar *jOrpn£ 

i^«jp«urtr ^rr«TOLQ>iA7vi/ CSX''£*1 gift 
amlt_. di^^-rju JJyi3«i/n»ixr7i/. a.7«a«j 

CT^GatTaSA&'TA QuuilA 

gns^fiKfiio adiu&.(}un4j mfru *jnfiOijs*n &jcw® 
yuLjSJTrMj a.ffTCT«r £«p«ydr fli^yjipri/jywt 

B-Uft&£ taafifaugtfr ofla uanffcb mi^j^ojrriju 
up#*jib laitpjtb. *jsj<ip&uD* snuunfroflAJf* 

•**kpj a_gD^^j 3 . finjpdiB* tvf/mjmij f^u/OrAp#. 
fia>pafefc* preiwLD Ossi^ymAp^ 

(^3 AO a A*niLQ*j*n? SlAcb&iM.* 
*L«4b peAsmonij (yyfrfim oiAl. . wai*M O^j^ABosajmL 

Slu up sSfifi )«L. a/su yiytiisnd) spent So-A«<ndi 
amlif. QtL&eo * ojj. $uA*ndj gnioasp^ 0fTT££4u 
#71 t)SjAO*rjW[y>ii>. a_i_a 3 *l1 #rfty«£}ri, Jiewmb 

^Upsatlt wSremm/fi* uxjfiusriisgyb. pi/lytmjfi&u 
U14. ir>k*a>o> sttrrfiAAUiHtr mtttunem wfkmnuAisAr 
^L£j Aatmt u/ 7# ^acuac^cb 

S®|M &Li4-fin stek&ih QsnAmjfi, aJTpsL' 
«wg ^ ^«b( 7 iMj uifi-iummjte'A luLQtb 

a-unte* 0L®fiA> rn.frsL14.fjh. Qtet'j un frjmw 
Q*JT($ ujfanAj mfwrflAsutj&ih moemtiis^Or 
eoeJig^jtih *fj0ty>ih ^lAvuvwm/ ^*4. jf> 
@ii> urr*(6msj *p*Arg»*ntk aeAprrgtih. sfjpfrfrlfrsJT ea 
SaiJUMW s/mpiump. &L14. f rfrenemfrA Afemuu 
0a/«w4_u; unfib sjsju unfflta net rjy ayaTuyjji^g, 
**>$/. cuaO^^cb @£li 4 .^Aa 7 d; afrjsmssjih £@t* 
eunib uufifletr sieBffiuempsmmu ui4.frffifrfriih 
•site sirtseemtSnumLifr. QstbtuuuQCb seremA Qsrremsj 
sesettu unfifrfg5frf)ih uLl.0aj Oufrp AjerfiuugS^yr 
sOt, ^OumRmm 0 QsjnAJInrfi Osny/t 

snsjfrffrfij MLt$kjnA*LJUL.L. Ste U**Sh Osuqfr 

ffi^Qibnfls^ih 'f/fif&fiAMh Slwmj AfmuunaA 
»ipuufrfrd> 4tf>fr£^*cani. 

frtQijdi^mnfrfrtki •pU'puj. ^>0#/) wuiugtnfiL 

fpttrpih. Qsnfay 14. uifgfli-sfi Qsmtfie&Sj epektyi&mbu 

L3pte Site* 0 i B<ha s *\ sm+ (AfiA+xisjf, Q**& 

f6&4*S Qffi\u */iad/enL/ki*fr&A&A ^.Quufifr 
fr!Arenfri. Site* ^sOioaTlmnii sfrijfi nekAfonfi fit$. 
A. AsjonuQpftfrfi taemuw 0 m &udA ssiAisetr 
Ainuruj. sjSMJurtfrih Q/tajwsnr iSfj lyqfm/friiLmliu 
<2Hja\tyfr0mj (fimemAeb urrfissjsutmOfr &$uuuuL 
Qiftmtfj. sjojA &£rij snesei 9L14. Sluuunfih 
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» rtrnrfl.'. |£#•» o9(76/A«to <yvA)AAt 9i_lf.«f0*A 
0£ttt jtrrcl) £_a>/Y££L/utl(^«&rargj . Quurrfj fimtAiQtu 
2 lU Ufl£lb Ql^Affilh 

S)&J cru ui4- *&iCji&Jd y 14.0/10? &&>Qurtt*x) 

&yuu,instil dMrtmntifdj ^fg^ytJ^c 

mfc£f+ft-A 4 k±jTQfiarg t i l &rctr *&V44*> *ua.uu'if/Juj 
&iit±#iandj (JhjUvQld tusty up Aft 

AJASk/Q /404 QendjAStd^tdfjnft. 

& urrjqjub 0 ili 4 .£uv T * ««©*/«> ,TQio*«rp a>oQ^ 

G a. Asm 44* Quimfati &3*jjit/&tTT6&T**j *wjtr 
crcfruQ truuL^u GujnqsfcQih? 

AQPft. AJiu&nftytib Q*,TQ[ifi 4 .u 3 QtLL QsnySt&A 
dpaft. ajaAai&j &Lif.$wnilj ~ 9 jm*wtu Sl^ttnd). 
££){ 7 «*vi 4 _ jy'Jic ui 7 (>dMfljdkjb)^r»lr. «Jyiiu QAJ/ pdm*m /ti», 

0ilif £ cuctiA^LTr^ib. +joj$)xA U14. . Qa/t(P 

Uit-iaA&J »Lft. 1 *fc t> OtoJurtm d/WA/s^A® 
•HfG* ficib Q«n(p 44 / dtAAU^gjdtmm. ^f|p 4 c* 
9 AatLasiviiit snild §ty li Q#ug##n£«nrA<W 

Qsnpfisntv AjaftOu fifty'! ssrtsto muarairl^Qa^f 
£fxmnttto<if l nte*in>+i. ^0- dAJQruay*A0 
a>o»£ A<jauu u 14.10*00*1 mb t swdpn/r. «r£#ij 
un&iftiD &L. 14 . ^icnaojiiO uttop aeS^ ££}cuJUm«>l/ui 4 . 
ftp Qun($fr§)Qt£ 4 kpngtLb. AjojAtnutAjA 0*114 £ 
uvrAi} d/muvnmub snil^o/tiisn Ajnftuu fi^yikt 
g£l#aa 9 ££csr£a»£ ffOuilt #*&*!*;? 

/firfMftdpicffl « 4 r »mp*enuQ<u'T1L14. **Mpf 3 *b'«£« 4 r 

J/14-' •is*» ( p Our 70 «fc L/C ttnmL.su oi>a®|^d' 

Jjcibac/ifcp •am.fr&r** A^ ^fw dcmktib. 

9q$ «CTdj #ajfc£>£rr$ sawn a d/sowu. 10 0Qpn($ 
end) AjrrQsmnAd 4 uuuuilQ «jk*»A/ray 7 « lorr&ib. 
fi)«®£ diene #rr/t? trOrtri uppib G»u*j(tt@ih. {£}$>&& 
*nMmi£LjmauGi*jrrL-i4- Qmy/r mnw^Qu 

uif-uub 9 «frp &£Sunsu.'t/x.'iL-i 4 _* wnifii^raoLtu 

Qi£*k& aai&tali Quwfr (^uuuQu^ja ej <wu 
L//r/Y«Mjd)a 30 ^/ Qu/rargj. (yfafi&Cb 

*i£u00d> Qo70^#$ib 

&}$•* dip®* S7L&4 

4^®ib ZW/<«r/rifWr 0 </jtQenA>u)n 4 j *-<ytQenm 
£**»«£/ *£tt nAA&ysfj Sio&mQ 4LL m 3 kmj*jA&b 
enoSkd suAeA'&b fJtlu. fiotfm* vuuQ 4 a. 

d/ft4AflpdA u * T */ib OAHpMmeiunAA/ib ^/cditoj. 
uijbpcscu unibqib. ^u/Ajyih Qen*is®d9mm. ajA*>s 
ijdxAtfv 00114. d, y-AiymtA) 0H4.11/1b. A^ptmet/ib 
etir »n«w 90 <m cujrr+jfTM g/*/«rr. y shims enuL/ 
(y 44 a >^af(L) A'j/mnr Ajettend, unftesje 

lamii Qpv*>*ek 1fa, Gluten* 9O1J fuuoindj. 
unfit *$***<} mu Ad dtmusu/ibui4. oS*uuu($divi£/. 
*hi)¥soua/i 3 ). a/GJUL/jHb §(rii f x,Q GJuJi/pib 4($ibdtuj 
Q/is^umO. Qvtij&i2>. Qfrf* ejmA a*Ta(WWr 
t_c«^®a»c/ gib. /rtfQiiMt/L/u/r^A^b S«»^ 
Q#L/g# 


en* mSAdk* GJmuuuuu 
tfimtexune 90 Q*ijl/4 0<&(luMd) ».<Qsundtq*&j*n£,. 

jtftl.BBOAtlp^-^TCTT djIT^ft •&**• AdfatJ $£**1 

loqx'ufiuumb oj^disn &!f*> l/&u +ii 4 -fu(±pib 
^ibgiurrfrfr Mwwjumujij^ifc 9rtrp70ih, ajaiu 
gpusumagii. ficijgpib #L/nx> 0 cjt»#A 

QArrAdDjXSib x*c /a^ifcya/ ib dtff® Qfijdttpcv. 
@&ulSMj ^/■Dcrcj/raDcgib ^gMrQu>* im 4 -£$j* 
Al14.11> j/ 4 f 4 O«>Q^i 70 AtrfU^gib ^/mioai. Afittudfstr 
OVT/i/e*. *idj 9 1014. uunh ^0A'r»L‘A^A0 (|}aK. 
uftytb dtipmrrdj ejejui/p 4j;«dc u 

^3|p Q*/r4f04(D&t. «>aAat«CJbI: 
•SatAffi*. S)0 UnfifLACdQftO dCJLU/. QfiAlb £uu 
L/p(tj>u)fTtbu uAmmjfTL- 14 .* £(J*va'rii* wmu. SluOurrpib 
*rnMv 4 *m 4 d** 11 # ^tAv*Aj* 4 ynpwmb nmsAjS 

ajsvsv^; aj attend) ajaiul/jju uA sa/ ml 14 . d) &Qu 
usnAj A vff 44 tiiuuuilQdTen#. A/A^ekme d/*4* 

OpdfunsA/ib. SIlIada Gpd£m>*ajrTMAjib d/a*icaju 
LH/rsBAAcrTOj 4*/lb. e Q)ta>s*iib. (7(7^# oja.ta>*ujldr 
a1 —k . Ail^fe/ttrskrib «AWL>g(pib i^Luia nl@dmi 

jDTaSskr Ou^aSiTodojo iJi^^J^i^u^y du/T6b smLuLjuil 

Odram 

Up&fkto AotmiimdOd) &QjfrSk-4*>du Oujuwflj 
A.\jensu&j***& AiiimemuLj Qup ud{jp& jA/itityfa 
m*># Aibcjjndj al. G#rrcL«uguLC5lctrar5j. A.Xa. 

*nu4dnd> rmbuAndu Dune* p*tr 
QjxtoQsntnf&i 0 idiocy Al« Attfu/smi. n crcfrfy 
udvdda AjfHLuAApA Qaua. d/Ath yis Jr^p*»ar 
0yrtd4 fiA/i&‘&*+4 Q*nd)*>. ufcoipnifivib 

#a/u90|k# pretty, as* <*&&& 

atL 14 . arrrcSr. [ytdrtmrrft ft.dVT i4La a>^9 Qtuurrdr 
udpfdr- Ajfcpnd> A>y5 iqmw®. ^mmA> 

Qumi/dij Qut$d cujAjdiA) ^emu Aji)cc*a$dr 
QAjAib pirtiQib uaScbid Qfitttmsmsmnai d\AiQuiQion 

9 ,'AQa C_«to(P. ctsmiQaj dAjOu^unwm Q$n4d4 
*a/uS 0 <fe&>. JlAjpnd, eoiimsmj frfypjAQ a,ta$v^ 
e.£su 1 yiL 4 .il/ibn tJOTUfgfA' trsbpi *0 umpfonf* 
pr«*iy> Artr. ilm^ib 90 u^wrruJyii 
f>Aii6'S$i> udj&fpt&A dAjQut&ionedkb j/ydr 
d*Dl-4&&I. 'AJ7L.@lb AiifADAt £17.1/$0 0712) £mb < 

«7dry) p&Qibntfl Qufrp lodtfm/rrdi, *u®*ewj. 
o 0 £<Li Oocnri 4 . atj^ndl(7ib ^AnAjf^ndr 

udjfitn «i/cu d^rrdr^sArrtfr. #)ocv 7 Cb £»irwcv£ 
pndJA (yi 4 -urr^i crctrA QeiQtdiu ed/m a 'lAcivQib 
dAJtatmiutAip44J fi-p£u>7(£/4k QAil(PAOA>7Ckr. dfpf9 
QtnAi, O0^3pctr > CTdrpi a/iajQuxt0 «jpj9 longju. 
ud'jfiu Lf!j(u 4 &Mtb Qpnufifrddi. SlP^u liu)j4&.' 
S^JiTp 4j«w$)A«i7 £oii.' ^?o«*r QpndrsSmfr. 
’AAJAJpA. Aim a «/tril( 5 >ib vfiQumb' «•# jyn>. 
«i«Mw 0 a>*toi 4 - i£pui 4 .«/ib 9 A 3 
mbjflUV dt^SAdi. dj9u umbfap aj^A A4/c»A«9dr 
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Qmuttjfiib OsmjQjiih p&’iiAui# 

^Lttr.jA Qmjmjtk pdr viisoimaj 

vt>&. **)dt Q0 ®Jial.A 4. *riisBT&o yfititiuntmnfi. 

Quntflfo aai/ats *inon& 

Qtmptutto rmuuhb lotnpfo sjjLJm/l. 

uio&*. fiapayofLib. w»Mnu 0<L'6£«b £)pA« 
H)»fDgytarTc*. prfl© #i_/T^Ji4.<WD<rr tS&AA. tip 
Quntf+wijk *i/e)MHu £«.>££** uSj, u/ru mSkLi.nfl 
®<BptusSr u4v**txm£ ©finaLfa -Jlfau QuqQaj *tr 
•wifi uns.#** 

tihm fa (jpctflvrt &*>»««•«/ u£{j*f* fits** 

otumu mHnAti uttArpm., #rtrgy uJtmuSpttiti 

+%!F± 4 u, 4 hL«*«mku# Q#«JI ©*/«ftQ« *Jli_. 

*dj*o* urr#n«t> Qmn+ih 0 *tAp **ptkr upd^j****** 

® ‘uigfLJ i$pute&rirf crctrp Q^/rA^Odr 

QufUQtrj fi) udunj. 1 atavii/&4pp7? (tf.uu&nmijti 

Aj&uib Qp7i_/tjfcp &.+j*trr* 

tifomcn! Opiunp fl/ocfo// floras** ©ftyptf. 2)®. 
*"** uipfiu L»au£*t*ib MjbjS** iS*h 

lik&£4} dtetcn^ 9«*jriiprT<*r ctii*?T*ifio*n* Aijvmia 
fi)peto ftSVrcAtfA tifaj'iJttii ^*i*w«baJ^Mi]. $L_ffea>4 
*nfriiimui*mti 0AnuJtoStyib ft «»cnur. 

-*«"Lfijfcp 0 #uivj| ^(luMteac/^ ligASitfcD 9(5 
•AtamCtiM) mil Qun&i QintbtiaSfrfaiuQuntA&j 

•*■»«***!. 

ffipAwsu uQti&QAQ ito (Lf*j*>&s* mjif.*j cb. 

(jf€/ai+& unfoJMr i£$> ®i_ q/jMma ®Qsu#r»P 

«***<Ju 00 MmJ4i. [$&&*> fiJmpa/BTWr 

<J*7*;ib mtA/Atip^,. */«-• 

*nA&Cb (stfudlA) mmj+fyAtiprr*. Jdr 
AJAHjQpiit 5 /i 4 .ny*b. fijn^pib c_*trcr«n 

<4P«d> 2?LijL/fXi/»t/yT^^ fitgibdku rpena.«JI<l> ft_«*r«p, 
rtf!** ^Q3«fc QfiA^tidj QujaSajd, 
ArfAjib Quntib£i$*&b Qsnd.'nfr90ux*ZH 

AMscuipnO £{t$ 4p_«SfiL 2?®uu 4«L(Mr 

uJMjrrL. 14 .dj QfrrtusAjfiSx&j u&w*A 

•nt>&*> upOuQ Quad) ArrLi4.uJ^A^ib uqoul 

©p-ffu. c/rdt 

“•» U&yAJ&iLniJ fCt}. a/ao^l^i)) uj/iublj. 

•Quid) dpi AJku (pHuscM: «n 4; ftlpclMgpfc *_*»•* •i/A/rdj 

^atnwjto AiautnOi ®®u'rpij*jg$ib SJ^iwi. 
4i&tpiA4* tippj rrnfa&dJBT fim*jOdJ' trOrj) 
*0~* ®tvAm* * w &m ,0 m/rjfnJuf^yt ft •tr«.;T^4J U |^A^ 

UtBriiA&Onti*^ «»d^i^£rm^Lb. 

A&sn*i 0 p*mil> <rc*p AQumA Am&urii 

AADCITU duiTA/JAJ. CT^«MVtJl (/(7 A'JCnJ\ 

ptb **9*M^Ajm,A ti A*n% MW;u 

Qumopmmrrdj 

/Wp«9(9ft4C«ftp<v. 



oabJ^jarifr *pamfl (ppAJitoib) 


QojAa r^cscuMifcto «c«ydjBcr ui-uili4.uns4andi 
A.yucrd&aAi&h SfrpA fiyQuMf]**} 

pi ApApb AinfrunA 

ATaj«b mb«v# ^rr»lr^<Mi7rT^ib 

•/jpiOAnj^^ OutiOaMlj-Qacw sMi,a;W' 

al. 4tL«ti -*«#•/«•» 0pi|.^api4. 

ftP^AQftactrcw 22.4^ ^auM^MrfMr Qu/hjiIi 
Qun&t* *#\PQA OftrrMftOcrr Qu/ff&ju> ^#*i<£*irj*v 
AAAAo^psmrrf^it), snAxjuifwuwtrQiui. Q*d&axr>&.sij 

Qufyp 0«.7«.^p7jyii. tiputJsk tiAQpmAl Q&tl. 
19*9* SU «J «A «7ftlujrtiA4a*«TTA MKicstfcfe 
uxHfl*sn<TdjA AfTuunppjAj&b. lMajqui 

S<fc# u>i7M (2c7«^u-i/««Ta Ouaibjifii 
uA&A/frEA tLOALJTA&AJ&to fill) fitmutufuu 
ftLIWUffglb. 
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